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AMERICAN FABRICS 


dedicated to the belief that Fashion begin with the Fabric... 
that the American textile industry exerts a major 

influence on the economic and social 

aspects of the world in which we live and that it has 
deservedly attained the world’s pinnacle from which it 

can never be dislodged. This volume number forty-one of 
American Fabrics focuses its editorial spotlight on a 

special report on Silk the world over, on Tibet as a source 
of inspiration both designwise and philosophic, on 

a dissertation of Tyrelene as an excellent sample of 

sound marketing and promotion overseas, and also presents the 


broad directions for 1958 spring and summer fabrics. 
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A new presentation of the development of Silk 
from beginning to end. 


SaLute To Bomsyx Mort 61 
Humble form of life from which comes the glam- 
orous and important World of Silk. 


FOREWORD 63 
Written by Mr. George Elbogen, President of the 
International Silk Association (U.S.A.) 


TuHere’s A Wipe, Wipe Worip 64 
Scanning the horizons which Silk has already 
reached, and the lands beyond which it is ready to 
conquer. 


TerMs Usep IN SILK 68 
Liberally illustrated with actual swatches, this 
section defines clearly every important phase. 


Sitk IN MEn’s Suits 74 
International in acceptance, Silk today is becom- 
ing part of every man’s clothing wardrobe. 


THe New Cuanet Loox 76 
Again setting the pace in Paris fashions, Chanel 
shows American Fabrics readers her new sil- 
houette. 


Sirk IN Women’s Coats 78 
Examples of how topflight designers use Silk to 
carry through their finest ideas. 


MEMO TO THE STORE EXECUTIVE: 80 
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modity; is supervised by the Government. 
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centuries-old tradition in Silk weaving. 
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educate the lost generation to the virtues of Silk. 
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Points of curiosity to the average shopper, which 
the Silk industry must bear in mind. 


CASTILLO THE MAGICIAN 99 
hrough his years in America, Castillo . . . now 

with Lanvin in Paris, shows in his new designs 

how he uses Silk to dress the American woman. 
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Ingenuity can recapture this field for textiles. 
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women to the progress of textiles. In this issue: Norma Geer. 
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A Zen Buddhist Master asks questions about the danger to 
all forms of life from nuclear fall-out; an eminent American 
physicist answers clearly. 
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A frank discussion of exaggerated claims in the promotion 
of wash-and-wear finishes. 


REDISCOVERING THE OBvioUS 140 
Thoughts and comments about some of the textiie industry’s 
problems, today and tomorrow. 
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superior sort of crepe ; 
I P©/ avisco ravon is the reason 


Pattulo-Jo Copeland had an unusual slip of a cocktail dress in mind with ‘“‘white-tie”’ front, 
low-cut cowl back. It could be made only of crepe with enough body to hang superbly, 
and great elegance of texture. The crepe that fulfilled the requirements? An Avisco Original 


Fabric by Onondaga, of Avisco rayon with acetate. Misses’ sizes, about $14 


American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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For swimwear and corsetry and all fine fabrics that fulfill the function of fit--look to ‘‘Lastex’’—the world famous elastic yarn and 
one of the great family of textiles manufactured exclusively by United States Rubber, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York. 
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THE “CHANTILLY” GROUP— 
a distinguished Valentine Seaver original by Kroehler. Quarter Circle 


Section— $199.50, Twin Sectional Sofas—$159.50 each. At fine stores. 


THE UPHOLSTERY FABRIC— 
created by Stead & Miller in Peacock, Nugget Gold, Caramel Brown, 


Smoke, Cardinal Red, Sandalwood and Evergreen. 


WOVEN WITH JETSPUN— 


American Enka’s remarkable solution-dyed rayon yarn—colorfast 


with unusual color depth and greater strength for longer wear. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION ¢ 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Custom Fabric 


by CHATHAM 


m will the color and texture of tomorrow be? How will it be interpreted in 


cars about to be born, inspired by the growing popularity of the station wagon? 
One possibility is suggested by the new upholstery tweed shown here. 


This is just one of the many new Chatham textures, each of which affords its own opportunity 
for creative color styling, all of which share the durable performance features that are 


basic with Chatham. Founded over 75 years ago, this company is today operated 


by the fourth generation of Chatham sons. And family pride is a good guarantee of quality. 
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CHATHAM UPHOLSTERY 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mills at Elkin, Charlotte, and Spray in North Carolina 


° Automotive Fabrics Representative: Getsinger-Fox Company, Detroit 
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AMERICAN FABRICS APPLAUDS 


FULLER FABRICS: 


TIE-IN WITH BOUSSAC OF PARIS SCORES HIT 


October--1957 


Quintessence of what American Fabrics has been editorially recommending for twelve years is recent pro- 
gram developed by Fuller Fabrics, division of J. P. Stevens & Co. This is Creative Merchandising in ac- 
tion . . . and will surely produce action at all levels. 


Germ of idea is use of genuine... andfresh.. . collection of print designs from Boussac of Paris line 
of cottons. Designers worldwise have always waited to see Boussac; this meant lapse of full season before 
ideas could be utilized . . . maybe outmoding patterns and colors entirely. 


Under arrangement between Fuller and Boussac .. . largest cotton textile firm in France, possibly in all 
Europe . . . Fuller shows identical line of prints at identical time they are available to Paris and Rome 
designers. 


This covers element of timing, to advantage not only of converter but cutter andretailer. Atop this advan- 
tage, Boussac and Fuller have placed these features: (1) Intoto, the line is by itself a conversation piece 
consisting of color-related and theme-related conversation-pieces in the individual print (2) Basic 
design element in each pattern is either fruit or floral; side by side is solid-color cotton picking up 
main or base color from print; this gives accurate color-coordination between print and solid-color trim 
or for coordinates; eliminates eye-straining work of matching shades between prints and solids; also gives 
accessories departments chance to match up and make extra sales . .. especially important to home-sewer 
who seeks to make complete ensemble. 


Distribution planned to medium- and better-priced lines of apparel, sportswear, children's wear. Unique 
character of prints required photographic engravings, intricate printing and dyeing. Base fabric is fine 
combed cotton, crease resistant, with Fuller's Dip 'N Dry finish. 


Adding all features, this new Fuller-Boussac wedding must result in bliss... and profits... forall. 
---AF 
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of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TEXTILES 


If this book were p 


riced at $300 


a thousand executives would consider it cheap indeed. . . 


To any man or woman whose livelihood stems either 
directly or indirectly from the textile industries, or 
from those fields which depend upon textiles, this 
completely new and different World Encyclopedia of 
Textiles can be of priceless value. Not because of its 
extent and thoroughness alone, although these fea- 
tures will set the Encyclopedia apart from anything 
which has ever been produced before; mainly we make 
the statement on the basis that it will be produced by 
the Editorial and Consulting Boards of American 
Fabrics Magazine ; and this, to anyone who is a regular 
reader of the publication indicates the stirring and 
inspiring presentation which will be given to even the 
most prosaic and technical aspects of textiles. 


Even lay people who have no connection whatever to 
apparel, fashions, home furnishings, industrial or 
other uses of textiles find American Fabrics a delight. 


They discover themselves deeply immersed in sup- 
posedly foreign subjects, because of the rather unique 
form in which articles are handled both verbally and 
in print. The use of both color-photography and actual 
material swatching is liberal and pointedly illustra- 
tive; the descriptive material is written in a style 
which is extremely readable and simple to under- 
stand by everyone. 


There will be more than 600 pages covering every 
phase and aspect of textiles: cotton, silk, wool and all 
of the latest developments in manmade chemical fibers 
such as nylon, rayon, Dacron, Orlon, Dynel, Acrilan 
and their offshoots. 
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“WE USE THIS PRE-PRINT SUBSCRIPTION CARD 


PRICE: $30 


This Encyclopedia will be most helpful to the entire 
world of textile and allied industries. Not only will it 
include a most complete glossary of terms and defini- 
tions touching on all fibers, fabrics and finishes, but 
it will be lavishly illustrated in the style of American 
Fabrics with diagrams, charts, full-color illustrations 
and actual swatches. 


As we said, if this book were priced at $300, a thou- 
sand textile executives would consider it cheaply 
priced indeed. It is suggested that you make your res- 
ervation now if you wish to come within the limit of 
those who can procure this book. Please do not send 
your money now; you will receive an invoice when the 
book comes off the presses in 1958. 


These people will find 
the Encyclopedia valuable: 


Mill Executives who must constantly have full and 
accurate technical information at their fingertips. 


Training Heads who need a complete textile glos- 
sary within easy reach at all times. 


Manufacturing Executives who use textiles in one 
form or another, and who are interested in new 
developments. 


Designers and Decorators who transform fabrics into 
apparel, home furnishings and industrial products. 


Retailing Executives who recognize that since most 
of the goods they carry hinges on textiles, they must 
have accurate data to draw upon. 


Schools and Colleges giving courses in textiles or 
home economics, both of which require a knowledge 
of the subjects covered in this book. 


Chemical companies, research and testing labora- 
tories, libraries . . . and many others. 
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NEW FEELING 
IN ARNEL SHARKSKIN 


Fresh from its success in the 57 market, Arnel sharkskin 
is appearing in a whole new variety of textures for 58. The acceptance of 
Arnel sharkskin in one short season is already a matter of history. 
Probably no single construction has ever caught on so quickly, nor 
influenced styling so widely. The new feeling in fashion, the classic elegance, 
the smooth tailored look—these have all found perfect expression in Arnel triacetate 
sharkskin. Designers like B. H. Wragge, Ann Fogarty, Vera Maxwell, 
and Tina Leser have been using Arnel sharkskin widely. Volume users have 
popularized it broadly. It has gleaned major editorials in every 
important publication, plus a tremendous amount of independent store advertising. 
Arnel sharkskin has already proved itself a basic construction 
in one season. And because every sign points to its continuing and 
growing use, it is being expanded into more varieties for the 1958 
season. To see these new Arnel sharkskin types, turn to next page. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 


Celanese ® Arnel® 


A CONTEMPORARY FIBER 
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PIQUE WEAVES TO 
BASKET WEAVES— 
ALL ARNEL SHARKSKIN 


The variations on the basic sharkskin constructions have only begun 


to be realized as it lends itself to many new weaves. 


Here are fabrics that go far beyond the traditional classic sharkskin. 
There are exciting pique sharkskins, tweedy-looking Arnel triacetate 
sharkskins, porous leno-weave sharkskins, softened sharkskin jerseys, 
even nubby basket weave sharkskins for coats. Plus an increasing 


variety of prints. stripes, solids, and textures. 


All these variations share the magnificent tailorability of Arnel shark- 
skin—plus its impressive ease-of-care virtues. They are all machine 
washable, shrink resistant, permanently pleatable and many need little 


or no ironing. 


With the initial success of Arnel sharkskin, plus the broader variety 
it now offers, there is every reason to expect an even greater success 


in 1958. Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 
Celanese® Arnel® 


ARNEL* 


*This is the official Arnel symbol—evidence that this fabric of this new triacetate fiber has been pre-tested for performance claimed. 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
#4221-2 Arnel and rayon 


i 


COHAMA 
“Sailing High” Stripe—Arnel and cotton 


PRINCETON KNITTING MILLS 
Knitted Sharkskin— 100% Arnel 
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THE SHELTON LOOMS 
Warpstitch— 100% Arnel 


RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
“Sea Fair” Patterns— 100% Arnel 


Ge CONTEMPORARY FIBER 
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CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 


“$22,800,000 Invested in U.S. Savings Bonds 


“Du Pont employees are saving about $23,000,000 each 
year in U.S. Savings Bonds through the Thrift Plan 
established by the Company in 1955. Well over 60,000 
du Pont people now are purchasing U.S. Savings Bonds 
through payroll deduction on a regular monthly basis.” 
CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT, 

President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Here’s how the du Pont thrift plan works: Employees 
save part of their earnings each month by payroll de- 
ductions to buy U.S. Savings Bonds, and the Company 
contributes one-fourth as much to buy du Pont common 


During First Year of Thrift Plan...” 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. The Treasury Department thanks, 


for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council 


stock for them. The bonds are held for them by a bank 
and are delivered to them in annual installments, be- 
ginning four years after they join the Plan. The bank 
also delivers shares of stock to them when they are due. 

Large or small, every company can give their em- 
ployees the advantages of the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Installation of the Plan is simplicity itself. A Treasury 
representative will give you all the assistance you need 
to introduce the Plan or build enrollment in an existing 
Plan. Write: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. for complete information. 
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This fabric is ironed...forever! 


Colorful cafe curtains of this Burlington Fiberglas Fabric wash in a 


jiffy, are ready for rehanging in seven magic minutes and Burlington 
guarantees this: it is ironed... . forever. 


Burlington Fiberglas Fabrics never shrink or stretch and staunchly 
resist fire, moths, mildew and sun-rot. 


Another attractive long-lasting example of Burlington fabrics for 
today’s living. 
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urlington [4] FIBERGLAS FABRICS 


TM. (Reg. US. Pot. OF.) O-C.F. Corp HESS, GOLDSMITH & CO., INC., A MEMBER OF BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES 
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PORTRAIT OF A 
CAREFREE FAMILY 
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This tag — 
sign of quolity, 
in men's and boys’ 

sportswear 


EVERGLAZE@ 
MINICARE@® 


Consumers 
everywhere are 
reaching for 
tags that say 


Everglaze Minicare 


rABSBRiIc <s 


no wonder 

leading converters | | 
and cutters are ane eS 
featuring more and [agus ci 
more of these fine 


fae Cverglaze Minicare 


Ne ocnic see FABRICS 
‘‘Everglaze’’ ‘*Minicare’’ LITTLE OR NO IRONING - wash and wear 


fabrics, the acknowledged 


standard of quality for 

crease resistance and wash- It’s a carefree family that wears ““Everglaze” “‘Minicare” fabrics. These fabrics are double-tested, pass the 
and-wear performance. Re- “Everglaze’’ test for durable crease resistance, etc., and a rigid wash-and-wear test which has set industry- 
member—it’s not an “Ever- wide standards. Depend upon these fabrics to meet today s demand for carefree clothing that can be washed 
Skea” *‘Minicare’’ fabric and worn with little or no ironing. For full information, contact your regular source of supply or write 


unless it carries the famous 


**Everglaze’’ **Minicare’’ “EVERGLAZE” MARKETING DIVISION P. O. Box 189, Wilmington 99, Delaware International merchandising of trademarked products: 


name. EVERGLAZE,: EVERGLAZE, MINICARE®: EVERGLAZE® TUTORED) ° STAZENU®:> BAN-LON 
The " Everglaze” Marketing Division supervises the international merchandising of the trademark products of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. Bancroft grants the use of its 
trademarks on fibers, yarns, fabrics, articles and garments which meet its prescribed and tested standards of quality. In foreign countries, the trademarks are identified 
by “Trademark” and not ® as in the United States. 
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HAPPY ARRIVALS 


veer quer 
PLEASE, PLEASE 


7 new drapery colors in Courtaulds’ Coloray...all amazingly non-fading! 


AQUA, ROSE, SAGE, CRYSTAL BLUE, MOCHA, ECRU Non-fading after 500 Fadeometer hours, 
proving fastness six times better than the standard for drapery colors, L6 (which means no fad- 
ing after only 80 hours). South Florida sun tests now being conducted. 

DAWN PINK Non-fading after 160 South Florida sun hours, proving fastness equal to the 
standard, L7 


For the special delight of the drapery trade, blends into the stratosphere. For Coloray rayon 
Courtaulds has developed a series of light, almost staple blends in infinite ways to produce infinite 
luminous pastels with extraordinary colorfastness to color effects. And Coloray, being a soft spun fiber, 
sun and light... and everything. Happy colors in- contributes a luxurious hand to fabrics for draper- 
deed! They bring the total of Coloray basic shades ies, upholstery, every facet of home furnishings and 
to 25. They skyrocket the number of possible Coloray fashion. It’s wonderful to work with Coloray! 

“COURTAULDS’ 

SOLRORAY.™ 


Solution-dyed Rayon Fiber With Captive Color...‘*Can't Escape!"’ 


WHY SO COLORFAST? Because of Courtaulds’ famous method of 
solution-dyeing. Color is poured into a viscose solution which flows 
into spinnerets and emerges as fully formed Coloray fiber. And in- 
side, is that wonderful Coloray color. It's caged in. It can't get out 


For further information, write: 
COURTAULDS (ALABAMA) INC., first name in man-made fibers, first name in solution-dyeing, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20 « Greensboro, N. C. * Le Moyne Plant, Mobile, Ala. 
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GALEY & LORD—1 PAGE—4 COLORS, BLEED—GLAMOUR, JUNE—CHARM, JUNE—MADEMOISELLE, JUNE—AMERICAN FABRICS, 3rd QUARTER, 1957—AD NO. 517-G 
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Wonderful Worumbo bolivia — Worunbos 
bolen 


a superbly soft and drapable fabric in the rich Worumbo palette. 


Like all Worumbo Woolens— unsurpassed for quality. : Wi, 


® 


J.P. Stevens &Co.tnc. Une Tebucs Since 183 
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a supple new 


hand to coating 


Fabric by Warren of Stafford in coat courtesy of Morris Peltzman. 


DyNeEL, in combination with fine wool, has given rise to perfectly to the soft, draped treatments of the newest 
another news-making coat fabric—““Warnel.” Rich and velvety coats. Like so many of today’s most successful coat fabrics, 
in texture, charged with subtle highlights, it adapts itself it couldn’t have been possible without DYNEL. 


DyNEL ¢ a | UNION textile fiber * 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
CARBIDE 


AMERICAN FABRICS 


n” is DuPont's registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. TDynel” is Union Carbide’s registered trademark for its acrylic fiber. 


designed by House of Ar 


Eyes turn...conversation stops...Chinella® sweeps into the headlines with a new fabric dimen 
» that has been four years in the making. “Blended for perfection”’® of Orlon* and Dynelt 
4 4 illusion is that of the most precious fur. The name — to be whispered with awe throughout 


bag by MM world of fashion — is Chinella®...new from princeton KNITTING MILLS, 


450 Seventh Avenue ¢ Ne 
reaches the |& of fashion 


es 
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Monte-Sano & Pruzan 


dramatize 


the free and fluid line 


made with 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Undeniably important . . . the slender column, gently belted and collared with mink. The fabric fiber. It's 51% 


“Orlon”, 41% wool and 8% cotton. “Orlon” is Du Pont's registered trademark 
—an exciting new achievement in hopsacking made softer and shape-keeping with “Orlon” acrylic 


for its acrylic fiber. Du Pont makes fibers, not the fabric or suit shown here. 


HAT BY SALLY VICTOR. 
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THINKING 
IN COLOR 


becomes ‘'seeing in color’ 

for the inventive designer 

with this Dixie Mercerized Cotton 
color blanket that shows 

varying emotional impacts 

when color is crossed with color, 
with white, with black. 

A thrilling demonstration 

of the fashion excitement 

that can be generated 


when “thinking in color’ # 


is 
finds its creative starting point 


with the Dixie library 


of yarn-dyed colors. 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA READING 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MEBANE 


Yous MERCERIZING COMPANY 


Durene® +» Combed Peele: Single and Ply 
Mercerized Singles - Dyed and Bleached 
Chemical Fiber - Carpetand Chenille 


America’s Silk Industry 
joins in a warm welcome 
to the Sixth International 
Silk Congress 


Abraham Silks Co., Inc. 

Allentown Converting Company 

American Silk Mills, Inc. 

A P Silk Co., Ine. 

Belding Heminway Co., Inc. 

Bianchini, Férier, Inc. 

Blue Bird Silk Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Bouchard & Charvet Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. 

Brochers Trading Corp. 

Bunge Corporation 

Cands Fabrics Company 

Catoir Silk, Inc. 

Champlain Spinners, a Division of 
Susquehanna Mills, Inc. 

Chardon Fabrics- Marché Silks 

Cheney-Frantex 

Cohama Fabrics, 
a Division of United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Inc. 

Corlis Manufacturing Company 

Couleur Fabrics Co., Inc. 

Couture Fabrics, Limited 

Ducharne Inc.-Atlantic 
Fabrics Corp. 

The Duffy Silk Co. 

Dundee Mills, Inc. 

George Elbogen & Co., Inc. 

Elgin Fabrics Company 

George F. Fisher, Inc. 

Fox-Wells & Co., Inc. 

Gerli & Co., Inc. 

Gilman Fabrics Corporation 

Goodman & Theise, Inc. 

Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Inc. 

The Hellwig Dyeing Corporation 

Rube P. Hoffman Co. 

Kobil Fabrics Inc. 

Frank W. Kunze Co., Inc. 

Lova Textile Co. 

Daniel J. Mahoney 

Marietta Silk Co., Inc. 

F. P. Maupai Dyeing Co., Inc. 

Mayar Silk Mills, Inc. 

John H. Moll Co., Ine. 

Nipkow & Kobelt, Inc. 

Oneida Fabrics Company 

Onondaga Silk Company, Inc. 

Oriental Textiles 

Quackenbush-Caven Co., Inc. 

Republic Commercial Corp. 

Robaix, Inc. 

Charles E. Roberts Co. 

William Rose, Inc. 

Scalamandré Silks, Inc. 

Scharg Bros., Inc. 

The Schwarzenbach Huber Co. 

Scola Dye Works, Inc. 

S. Shamash & Sons, Inc. 

Siber Hegner & Co., Inc. 

William Skinner & Sons 

Stehli & Co., Inc. 

Stern & Stern Textiles, Inc. 

Walter Strassburger & Co., Inc. 

Stunzi Sons Silks Co., Inc. 

Syntex Mills Inc. 

Tioga Weaving Co., Inc. 

Trapac Corporation 

Tussah Corporation 

United States Testing 
Company, Inc. 

G. A. Vedovi & Co., Inc. 

A. D. Walker & Co. 

Wehrlin & Co., Inc. 

Julius N. Werk Fabrics, Inc. 

Widder Bros. Inc. 
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Creating 
a new epoch 


for 


WK. 


Sixth International Silk Congress, New York, October 2 1-25 


The prophetic program of the 1957 Silk Congress has made its imprint upon the entire 
fashion world...establishing silk’s international pre-eminence more firmly than ever...opening 


the way to a vital new future for silk. International Silk Association (U.S. A.) 
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... inspired by the luminous yellow, created 
by Salvador Dali for the poster of the World Silk 
Golden world of Congress, symbolizing the world of plenty 


in which silk plays such an important role. 


COoOuULEUR 


COULEUR FABRICS COMPANY, INC. e 1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
CHICKERING 4-1910 


Sit Os ne aD SEN i haat a aa NO 


* 
| for enduring beauty 


George Elbogen & Company, Inc.- Established 1921 
Importers of Raw Silk... Manufacturers of Thrown Silk 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.* MUrray Hill +-0775-6-7 


Mill: Lackawanna Textile Co., Taylor, Pa. 
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Her pattern 
of good 


. fashion 
1s 

Simplicity 

She’s smart. She knows 
that silk 
done with Simplicity 
is always 
the irresistible 
pattern 


of good fashion. 


RODERICK HORNE 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. INC., 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Continuous 


leadership 
In S Lk 


meritan Silk Mills inc. 
1400 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Fabulous Silk Babrics 
by Cohama ... 


THE HONORABLE TILTON 


Above: Cohama’s Far East manager is seen in showroom. 
At left: The Honorable Tilton supervises the actual screen 
printing of a Cohama Silk Fabric. 


1 


TIME (THE WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE) WROTE: 
“Said one Tokyo silk exporter last week: ‘Among silk 
exporters the Honorable Tilton is on a level equal to the 
mulberry leaf and the silkworm.’ The Honorable Tilton 
is Marion Elizabeth Tilton, 35, the tall (5 ft. 9 in.), 
pretty Far East boss of Cohama Fabrics. In the last ten 
years, almost single-handed she has woven Japan’s qual- 
ity silk industry...” 


Marion Tilton knows silk and knows quality. As Co- 
hama’s manager in Japan she has helped to raise and 
maintain silk standards at the highest levels . . . is inde- 
fatigable in maintaining the flow of 
Cohama’s Collection of 

Fabulous Silks from the 


Fabled Land of Japan 


Cohama Fabrics 


A division of United Merchants and Manufacturers 


1407 Broadway, New York, New York. 


THEY KNow SILK 


Inspecting time for Miss Ishiwata, Mr. Sakamuto and 
Mr. Yoshimitsu Fukuzawa at Cohama's Tokyo office. 


No ACCIDENT IS THE SMOOTH RUNNING, EFFI- 
CIENT JAPANESE and Far Eastern silk operation 
of Cohama Fabrics. Based on sound experience, 7 
fashion instinct and an ably-manned Cohama 
team it is no wonder that season after season 
Cohama silks are leaders in the fashion scene. 


RIGHT-HAND MAN... 


Tilton’s lieutenant and 
assistant, Mr. Yoshi- 
mitsu Fukuzawa, super- 
visor of Cohama’s Tokyo 
office. 


EAST AND WEST 


Our Tokyo receptionist 
can answer to ‘Mushi, 
mushi,’’ or ‘Hello, 
hello.” Just call. 


A CoRNER OF COHAMA’S TOKYO OFFICE 


Complete in coverage of every phase of Silk, from cocoons 
to cloth, Cohama’s staff consists of men and women 
steeped in the tradition of fine Silks. 


alter Strassburger & Co., Ine. 
importers of silk fabrics 

for over 40 years 

salutes the 

Sixth International Silk Congress 
and heralds the 


Avenue of Silk 


Walter Strassburger & Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


In Japan: Nosawa & Co. Ltd., Tokyo, Kobe and Osaka. 
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...oL course! 


From the Cocoon to the Finished Fabric you can rely on Kanebo’s 
ingenuity and skill to assure you of the finest quality silks. 
Sold throughout the world by leading importers and converters. 


Suk Prints: A. P. Silk Company, 1412 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Suk Suitings: Transpacific Importers, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: Osaka, Japan, Cable Address: Kanebo Osaka 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Kanebo + New York, Inc., 350 5th Avenue, New York, U.S. A. 


KANEBO HAS 32 MILLS THROUGHOUT JAPAN DEVOTED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF ALL TYPES OF FINE FABRICS 
AND YARNS... SILK. COTTON. WOOL. MAN-MADE. THE NAME KANEBO IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF QUALITY AND IS 


THE SYMBOL OF KANEGAFUCHI SPINNING CO., LTD. 


Kanebo 


world-famous 
for beauty 
and quality in 
fashion textiles 


Puoto sy Peter FINK 


Cocktail dress by MADELINE VRAMANT of Paris in a printed Silk Chine from KANEBO 


Kanebo is the registered trade name of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., Ltd 


The White House, Washington, D. C., Capitol of the United States of America * Fabrics by Scalamandre Silks 


Photographed above is the Red Room—Red Georgian Damask 


draperies & wall covering 


THE NAME THAT STANDS FOR 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY AND DISTINCTION 


Stalemande kl 


The authenticity of design and color can only be obtained with silk fabric. 
Purchased througb your Interior Decorator only. 
New York Showrooms: 63 East 52nd Street, 15 East 57th Street @ Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, 57 East 57th Street 
also BOSTON e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 


or more than 


IZ5 vears... 


the symbol 
of the finest 


in fabrics 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
Park Avenue, New York, 21 - 25 October 1957 


THE SILK CENTRE 


has pleasure in announcing that the following are among the 


prominent silk manufacturers and processors whose fabrics are on 
show at the International Silk Fair at the Hotel Ambassador, 
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KIRRA SILKS LTD. 
London, W.1 
AMERICAN AGENT: 
European Trading Corporation 
2 Park Avenue, New York, 16 


Langham House, 308 Regent Street 


TREFOREST SILK PRINTERS LIMITED 
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WARNER & SONS LTD. 
77 Wells Street, Oxford Street 
London, W.1 
Warner fabrics obtainable from: 

A. H. Lee & Sons Inc. 

§01 Madison Avenue, New York, 22 
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SKINNER SILKS and SATINS 


Bridal dress of Skinner pure silk satin which was worn originally Modern wedding dress of Skinner pure silk taffeta—an heirloom 
in 1837. Photographed less than a month ago, the fabric in the in the making. Since 1848, Skinner silks, satins, and taffetas 
entire dress is still in absolutely perfect condition. have been the most famous bridal fabrics in the worid. 


or over a hundred years, Skinner silks and satins have been as 
traditional at weddings as Lohengrin. From the day she steps down 
the aisle, today’s bride is as devoted to Skinner as her 
grandmother was. And for everything from delicate lingerie to 
colorful prints, she keeps returning to Skinner 


for the most precious fabrics she wears. 


WILLIAM SKINNER &€ SONS, NEW YORK 18 © QUALITY WEAVERS SINCE 1848 
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For 22 years, Dundee Mills has been a recognized source for silk fabrics of fine quality. 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome our esteemed foreign visitors — H. W. Hilgert 


Dundee Mills, Inc., 2 Ackerman Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey 


? 
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nothing \\ke 


Italian silk 


Top American designers strongly endorse Italian silk for its new direction \n design, ski\\iul man\p- 


ulation of weaves, inspirational use of color. They, too, feel that there is nothing \ike \talian silk. 


For information, contact Johnstone, Inc., Advertising, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New Y ork, New VY ork. 
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sole agents of Katakura silks 


B 
LI 


general merchants, importers and exporters 


the 

symbol 
of Katakura 
silk 


KATAKURA 
INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


THE ELEGANCE OF THE ORIENT 
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NOSN3Hdals 


George Oka, Japanese Designer of Tokyo Uses MARUBENI-IIDA’S Finest Traditional Obi Silks to Create this Formal Evening Costume for the Western World. 


MARUBENI-IIDA .. . Master Weavers of Quality Silks ...TRADITIONAL KIMONO and OBI SILKS, CREPES, CHIFFONS, 
SATINS, JACQUARDS, NOVELTY WEAVES, HAND PRINTED and YUZEN DYED SILKS. 


Marubeni-lida Co.,Ltd. Japan 


ESTABLISHED 1654 


Marubeni-lida (America), Inc. 39 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. WHitehall 4-9100 
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yesterday... 
today... 


tomorrow ... 


creators of the world’s most beautiful 


STEKS 


Styled by Philip A. Vogelman 


sq 


Onondaga Silk Co., 1407 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Los Angeles Office: 122 East 7th Street 


Be Ducharne of Lyon, France 
and Michel Editions of New York, 
International Silk Institutions... 
Paris, New York, 
London, Brussels, Mexico, 
Montreal, Sackingen A/Rhein... 


producers of the world’s finest 


and most exclusive fabrics. 


DUCHARNE & MICHEL EDITIONS 


1407 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-8780 
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Joi Foust Looms 
offers the finest of India’s most 
exciting fabrics... for manufacturers 


of men’s and women’s wear... 
| and the decorator trade 


Unique indeed are the fabrics which India House Looms 
has garnered for the apparel trade. Madras, woven silk, 
raw silk, cotton, Calcuttan. All authentic. All handwoven. 
For all manner of wearables for men and women. 
Jackets, slacks, shirts, skirts, blouses, dresses, 
sportswear, belts, ties. 
Equally unusual are the fabrics India House Looms 
offers the decorator trade. All very special in individuality 
of design and colorings. .. . For the most extensive 
and varied collection of India fabrics to be seen 


anywhere, be sure to visit our showrooms. .. . 


Interior decorators may also see India House Looms fabrics 


at Charter Designs, 1111 Lexington Ave., New York. 


© Tivo Hilouse LOOMS 


S. D. Industries Agency 


350 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
WAlker 5-2181 
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The excellence of Hellwig 


Dyeing is amply attested by the 


oe 
sc 


type of companies who turn to us 
for their traditionally high qual- 


ity silk work. Since color is as ; 


wv 


integral a part of silk as the weave 


itself, it is to the selling interest 


ae 
ry 


not only of our own company but 
of yours as well, that you obtain 


the best attainable results. 


| —~ | 


HELLWIG : 


SUPERIOR FINISHES 
: 
d 


|. “HELLWIG | 


DYEING CORPORATION 


COMLY STREET & DELAWARE AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. : 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1225 BROADWAY 


wonderful things for’ men 


Mrrondear Shict& 


four eighty four park avenue @ new york city 22 @ plaza 5-2588 


wholesale division 484 park avenue 


3 wn, 
ae 


swiss woven silks in new interesting wonderful Roman stripes 
pattern arrangements — and the short sleeves $25 a new Alexander Shields tie in a new 
French fringe bottom $15.00 red black white 


shape and striping arrangement $8.50 


imported pure silk 
ivory — midnight 
orange — light blue 


Venetian silk cummerbund set 


Christmas red black $29.50 


dark green navy maroon 


red white black Roman stripes 
— comfortable kimono $50 


navy silk lined in navy with Christmas 


red woven squares $75 


new designs in silk from our fall and winter collection 
all to be sold by retailers very profitably at marked prices. check our wholesale 


division for an up-to-date resume of the progress and growing importance of 
alexander shields in the men's fashion field 
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Catoir Silk, Inc. 


Master creators of the finest yarn-dyed silks 


announce their 


Solilaliin Ocllechicn 


designed in tribute to the Sixth International Silk Congress 


and as inspiration for the Avenue of Silk 


Catoir Silk, Inc., 58 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Since 1882 


Ta Caven Co., Inc. 


established 1885 


450 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Source of exceptional imported yarn-dyed washable 


BDyve Sh Veab rvs 


notably 
Sakkara — silk flannel 
Mocco — silk tweed 


San Marino —silk shantung 


contributing fashion news to Avenue of Silk in honor of the Sixth International Silk Congress 
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tal od Sti lett 


§ fabulous, wondrous 


m chiffons . 


nC. 


1359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


: STEWART DIV. — EASTON, PA. 


SELLING REPRESENTATIVES IN 


FOREIGN BRANCHES 


HUGUET DIV. — HORNELL, N. Y. 
CANISTEO DIV. — CANISTEO, N.Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. i 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


PARIS, CALAIS, CAUDRY, 
ST. ETIENNE, LYON, ST. GALL, 
NOTTINGHAM 


m sheers. 


m crepes... 


... created 
and woven 
in our 
own mills 


in America 


SYNTEX MILLS, INC. 


1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


3 
SYNCHRONIZED TS FASHION 
B55 
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MEMBERS: I/nternativnal Silk Association (U.S.A.) © American Silk Council Inc. 
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NICHIMEN & 
SILKS # 


...one of the 
oldest exporters 
of fine silks 
to the U.S.A. 


SILK IS OUR BUSINESS 


e Habutai e Taffeta 


e Twill Habutai ¢ Faille 


e Satin e Silk Serges 

e Crepes ¢ Tussah Silks 

e Shantung e Silk Suitings 

¢ Noil Cloth e Silk Lining Cloth 

e Organdy ¢ Fuji Silks rat 
¢ Chiffon ¢ Lamé Cloths 


creating new fabrics 
for the 
fashion industry... 
we invite 
your wnquaries 


NICHIMEN CO., INC. ¥ 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. § 
Tel. Digby 4-0216-7-8-9 © Cable Address “NICHIMEN” N. Y. 
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' HEAD OFFICE, OSAKA, JAPAN MAIN SILK OFFICE, YOKAHAMA, JAPAN 


* 
MAIN PRODUCTS 


Raw Silk, Shantung, 
Organdy, Faille, 

Flat Crepe, Bolting Cloth, 
Other Novelty Silk Fabrics, 
Nylon Hosiery, 


Scarfs, Knit Goods 
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GUNZE SILK MFG. CO., LTD. 
Main Office: 

Ayabe, Kyoto Prefecture 
Business Office: 

Daiichi Bidg., Umeda, Osaka 

34 Mills All Over Japan 


GUNZE TRADING CO., LTD. 
2-chome Nihonbashi-Edobashi, 
Chou-ku, Tokyo 

Branches: 

Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Kyoto, New York 


GUNZE NEW YORK, INC. 
Distributors, 

Importers & Exporters 

385 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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LOVE AFFAIR 


@eeeeeeeceeeeeeegeeeeeee ©2028 428 
. 


rdinary silk is made by a lonely little silk worm ou can see why Oni will never be lonely. Realistic eeding on a mulberry leaf, Dupy and Oni meet _ 

who spins a lonely little house around himself and romantic, she means to improve a silk worm’s quite by chance (that’s what Dupy thinks!). It’s 
and hides from the world. Now here’s Dupy, a spunky fate. She wants to spoon, in a cozy cocoon. Oni has love at first bite. Oni is just coy enough, and Dupy 
little lad. He doesn’t like the idea of being a hermit. everything it takes — all but a mate. isn’t dopey—he knows a good thing when he feels it. 


b engem 


FROM IFALY 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 


REPUBLIC COMMERCIAL CORP. 


@eeeeeee eceoeeveeee 0eee020e2ee ©8080 08 
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COCCCE CECE EEE OOOO OEOEEE® COKCCHE CELE OES OEEEEEET OSEEEE eeceeeeeceeeeee ceeeeee eeeese 
hen two people fall in love, they build a house. ell, it looks like Dupy and Oni know each other EL SETA Douppioni Silks are the most beautiful 
When two birds take flight, they build a nest. quite well by now — all snug and cozy in their silks because Dupy and Oni put their hearts and 

When two silk worms spin off, they build a Douppioni lovely little Douppioni cocoon, letting the rest of the souls into building their cocoon. The little slubs you 

cocoon. It’s a labor of love, and Dupy and Oni areatit. world spin by. L’amor’ é tutto! see are love knots, reminders of a happy romance. 


VIVA LA DIFFERENZA! Foday the best and most beautiful silks 


come from Jtaly —and BEL SETA SILKS are Jtaly's best and most 
beautiful. The BEL SETA SPRING AND SUMMER LINE 

of finest quality woven-in-Jtaly 100% DOUPPIONI SILKS for suits 
and dresses is ready now. Deliveries as promised. 


RE-ORDERS ASSURED due to continuity of supply. 


Your inspection is invited. 


bel \Sew 


BEAUTIFUL 


An example of one of our fine silks. 


FROM ITALY 


REPUBLIC COMMERCIAL CORP. ember, international Sik Association 23 East 26th St. New York 10,N. Y. MU 4-0232 
West Coast Representative: PAUL GOOLUP, 112 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, Cal. Mid-West Representative: EDWARD A. KRUG & SON, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, lil. 


SILK FABRICS 
FROM JAPAN 
FOR 


CONVERTERS ONLY 


Spot — Afloat — Futures 


Habutai — Shantungs — Twills — Crepes — Satins 
Yarn Dyed Faille — Serge — Ottomans 
Organdie — Chiffons — Raw Habutai 


Pongees — Fuji — Also Blends — 


Suitings and Novelty Fabrics 


H. Dworkin 


Silk Broker 
15 Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WH 3-5825 to 5834 


| Sheraton 


INTERNATIONAL FABRICS CORPORATION 


Announces 


s forthcoming first world-wide offering of 


THE MOST SUMPTUOUS LINE 


P 
OF “HAND-SCREENED” PRINTED SILKS 
designed exclusively by krance’s foremost textile designers 


AVAILABLE “THREE WAYS” 


(1) F.O.B. Yokahama, Japan 


(2) F.O.B. Lyons, France 


(3) F.O.B. New York, U.S.A 


Agencies still open in many countries for information write to 


“Sheraton” 


“World Sales Headquarters” 


1441 Broadway— New York City, U.5.A. 


The Editors of AMERICAN FABRICS wrote: “Ria Herlinger brings to an 
ever-widening audience the good taste, the ‘hand’ look, and the magic 
of color usually produced only by the hand weaver’s craftsmanship.” 


— Reprinted from AMERICAN FABRICS Magazine 


Because she loves both Silk and Wool 


Ria Herlinger 


weds these two great natural fibers 


into magnificent new fashion fabrics 
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This is an actual sample — woven by Ria Herlinger — of a marriage 
of nature’s two great fibers, silk and wool. Sold by the Yard. 
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The Aristocrat of Custom Designed Fabrics 
Ria Herlinger Fabrics,dnc. 1407 Broadway, New York, New York BRyant 9-9470 
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SILK JACQUARDS 


by 


Incomparable luxury! It’s no illusion 
... the fabulous Silk Jacquards woven 
by Tioga reflect elegance in every 
shimmering thread. A complete array 
of basic and novelty patterns in the 
season’s most exciting colors... in 
silk and silk blends for feminine fash- 
ions and fashionable men’s wear. 


See Tioga’s exciting collection 
it’s new — it’s distinctive! 


TIOGA TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC. «+ 469 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. LO 5-0377 
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YAMAZAKI MILL, one of our silk mills 


is the Japanese abbreviation of Dal NIP- 
PON SPINNING Co., LTD. one of the largest 
manufacturers of spun silk products 


Broad Cloth, Fuji, Noil, Pongee, Suiting, 
Spun Crepe, Cotton mixture, Worsted 
mixture, Spun silk yarn and Noil yarn. 


goes all over the world from our modern mills 
made by skilful hands of long experience 


DAI NIPPON SPINNING CO., LTD. Azuchimachi Higashiku, Osaka, Japan 


23 Mills throughout Japan 
(Established 1889 ) New York Office: 39 Broadway 
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Habutai, Crepe, Satin, Sheers, Serge, Brocade, Suitings, 


Fuji, Shantung, Honan ... Everything superb in silk 


CHORI NEW YORK, INC. 


350 FiFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Ve 


LACKAWANNA 44-1285 
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FAR EASTERN FABRICS ING 


Importers 


Here, in our brimming treasure house, 
the fabled fabrics of Far Eastern genius 
await you...chosen for blazing splendor, 
magical fantasy or superbly pure restraint, 


all are distinguished by the majesty and elegance 


and mystery of ages of perfection. 


Pure Gold 


and pure silver in 
enchanted brocades 
shimmering with the 
miracle of star sheen 
and romance- from 


PERSIA 


Silks, Cottons 


breathing delicately 
the rare opulence 
and exquisite colors 
characteristic of 
high art-from 


JAPAN 
Madras 


authentic pit-loom, 
hand woven in warp- 
dyed solids and in 
traditional plaids 

and stripes- from 


INDIA 


> 


AVENUE ee NEW 


Bangkok Thailand 


luscious, haughty 
pure silks hand 
woven, hand-dyed in 
outrageous colors 
that glow-from 


SIAM 
Hongkong 


Silk Brocades of 
magnificence, worthy 
of the incredible 
Dowager Empress in 
all her Imperial glory 


CHINA 


Batiks 


of ancient designs 
made ever new by 
each artist-dyer 
in muted colorings 
of dignity -from 


JAVA 


ee . MURRAY 


3-26 2 3 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


ITSUBISHI 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 


Fabrics and.Made-up Good 


NTERNATIONAL 


ORPORATION 


ibishi S Kaisha, Ltd. Toky: 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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thousand years 
ago...and today, 


wise men agree 
on silk 


KS IMPORTEG FOR YOU BY 


~Shamash & Sons, Inc. 
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Warn Dyed Classics 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


Yfocoynized Style Leadership 


IN CREPES, SATINS, SHEERS, CHIFFONS 


Te Wlva , 


29 


IN NEW FABRIC IDEAS TRANSLATED INTO BEAUTIFUL SILKS 


A VITAL RESOURCE FOR THE BETTER DRESS INDUSTRY AND THE LEADING RETAILERS. 


Mas lex weavers of 


ONEIDA 


FABRICS COMPANY 


1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
819 SANTEE ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL SILK ASSOCIATION 


oberson 
FABRICS 


The ultimate in fabrics is Silk. With this 
philosophy in mind, Silks by Roberson 
strive to attain the same high plateau in 
weave, pattern and coloring... 
Roberson makes no attempt to be all things 
to all manufacturers; but the company 
which prides itself on the apparel it makes 
generally starts with an original and 


inspirational fabric from Roberson. 
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ORIGINALITY 
DISTINCTION 
ELEGANCE 


oberson FABRICS 


BY ROBERSON ASSOCIATES INC. 215 WEST 40TH STREET, N. Y., N. Y. 
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1. Tuts 1s A MULBERRY TREE .. . Silkworms 
feed on mulberry leaves and nothing else. 
Fortunately the mulberry leaf is highly nu- 
tritious. Fortunately also the mulberry tree is 
said to be the greatest leaf producing tree in 
the vegetable kingdom. 


5. CAREFULLY Fep By HAND the silkworm 
requires constant care and attention. She 
must be kept spotlessly clean and can only 
live in carefully regulated temperatures. The 
silkworm begins to eat immediately after 
emerging from the egg. 


2. THE SILKMOTH Lays EccGs which are 
about the size of the head of a pin. This is the 
start of a process. One female moth lays from 
600-700 eggs within 3 or 4 hours. Each egg 
has a small dot on one end and when hatched 
the worm gnaws a hole through this spot. 


6. EATING Is THE CHIEF OCCUPATION . . . 
Baby silkworms feed on young, soft finely 
chopped mulberry leaves. Older silkworms 
feed on whole leaves and finally leaves with 
twigs. Thev continue to eat day and night for 
a period of three days, stop for a deep sleep 
of about 20 hours, shed their skins and then 
begin again to eat. 


3. STAGES IN THE LIFE CYCLE... 1.— Silkmoth deposits 4. THERE ARE VARIOUS RACES AND SPECIES 
eggs. 2. — Three to seven days later the worm hatches out OF SILKWORM. Silkworms of different species 
of the egg. 3 — It begins at once to feed on tender mulberry and colorings total well above the hundred 
leaves. 4. — After about 25 days it begins to spin itself into mark. Patterns of crossings to achieve high 
the precious cocoon. 5. — Fully enclosed in the silk wrapped yielding silk cocoons are determined by sci- 
cocoon. 6.— From chrysalis to moth it emerges from the entists and sericulture experts. 

pierced cocoon. 


30 Skeins of raw sik = 1 Book or 43 lbs. 
30 Books of raw silk — 1 Bale or 132.3 lbs. 
«A Bale = 1823Ibe 


We 


11. sitx Cocoons oF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES HAVE DIFFER- 
ENT SHAPES... The cocoons of different species of silkworms 
have different shapes. The cocoons of the Chinese species are 
round and oval, the Japanese species are peanut shaped with 
curvaceous waists, the European species are long and oval 
shaped. There are many hybrid varieties which are the re- 
sult of crossing different combinations of Japanese, Chinese 
and European cocoon species. 


This number, published to commemorate the 


International Silk Congress of 1957 


is dedicated to the Bombyx Mori, the humble silk worm, 
through whose small body natures mysterious forces work to produce the 
wonderful fiber we call Silk. 
As if to manifest the possibilities which are inherent 
in the smallest most effacing units of nature, 
the silk worm is nature’s remarkable catalyctic agent 


which transforms the basic elements of the mulberry leaf /% 
i fe: 
to the wonderful, wonderful fiber we call Silk.| \ &~ 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN FABRICS MAGAZINE 
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SIXTH 


A LETTER or WELCOME .. From Mr. GeorcE ELBOGEN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SILK Concress (U.S.A.) 


In this year of 1957 when the Sixth International Silk 
Congress is being held in New York, my fellow-Americans 
and I welcome the delegates from twenty-one countries — 
representing the whole world of Silk — to our shores. This 
is perhaps a fortunate time for all of us to convene, for 
indeed the past few years have made the whole world Silk- 
conscious as never since the beginning of World War II. 

The current high standing of Silk is not the result of any 
one nation’s work; it is indeed the net result of the close 
cooperation among all nations as represented at the Silk 
Congress. It is, too, the result of realistic appraisal and 
understanding of Silk’s position; of our joint understanding 
that through chemistry Silk had lost some of its former 
unassailable status; and above all, it is the result of our joint 
working to bring Silk back to its highest point of favor in 
many, many years. 

It was in many fields and in many ways that the Silk mills 
of all nations pooled their thinking and their experience. I 
could enumerate many individual contributions by indi- 
vidual nations; but all of us in the industry know and 
appreciate this help to one another. 

Proudly, too, we can point to the economic stability which 
has come to our industry. Today we all know that Silk is on 
the uptrend; that by remaining steadfast with the Interna- 
tional Silk Association’s long range development, marketing 
and promotion plans with the earnest cooperation of all 
nations, all nations benefit. And today, the projected era of 
Silk is just beginning. Leading economists the world over 
foresee a substantial increase by 1960, less than three years 
from now. 

At this point I cannot be fulsome in my praise of the 
intelligent work done by the people who have given their 
best talents to the Association; for whatever anyone can say 
in praise, it cannot be enough to equal the excellence of the 
job done. I believe too that if research keeps pace with the 
projected future, there is no reason why increases cannot be 
extended and continued over many, many years. Thus the 
need for constant research by the Silk industry is of para- 
mount importance. 

Again it is my privilege to extend a warm and cordial 
welcome to the SIXTH INTERNATIONAL SILK CON- 
GRESS with the sincere hope that it will be the most inspir- 
ing Congress in the history of Silk. 


SILK CONGRESS 


Mr. George Elbogen, president of the company bearing his name, 
has been in the Silk Industry ever since he was 18 years old. He is 
almost singleminded in his determination to rebuild Silk to top 
eminence; and the leadership he has supplied not only in America 
but throughout the world has been inspiring to all who deal in Silk. 


There’s a Big, 
Wide Wonderful World for Silk 


Silk is no newcomer to the fashion scene — far from it. 
Five thousand years ago silk was cherished by the elite in 
the fabulous era of ancient Cathay (China to us moderns! ). 
Silk was not merely aristocratic—it was truly royal. Cen- 
turies later, when it was brought to Europe, it became the 
veritable symbol of royalty, a fiber and fabric restricted to 
Kings and Queens, until finally, as a mark of special favor, 
it was permitted to be worn by the most important royal 
representatives. To this day, the telling phrase “to take the 
silk” means to become the King’s—or Queen’s—counsel. 


When silk crossed the Atlantic to America it graced the 
homes and adorned the persons of the great Colonial ladies 
and gentlemen. As the costumes of the era prove, it was a 
fabric prized equally by men and women. While it was no 
longer restricted by law or royal edict to the chosen few, its 
high cost acted as an effective barrier against widespread 
use. But by the time of the Civil War most women of the 
middle class looked forward to being married in silk, and 
the more affluent could hope for one or two silk dresses in 
the trousseau. 


As the years went by the charmed circle widened and 
more and more women experienced the delicious luxury of 
silk. Then came World War II, and silk was swept from 
the fashion picture, one of the first casualties of war. That 
old bromide “gone, but not forgotten” was never more truly 


applicable, and with the end of the war women began to look 
forward to the return of their precious silks. Return they 
did, but again price automatically limited their use. All that 
has changed this past year. Silk has widened the enchanted 
circle to include not only the wealthy but also the women 


who plan their wardrobes with a wary eye on the budget. 
A whole generation had grown up during and immediately 
following the war, without ever knowing the delight of a 
pure silk dress. Many of these young people have eagerly 
reached out for this new fashion and luxury experience. 
Silk had come into its own! 


Today silk is moving into more and more new fashion 
areas. At one time silk was almost entirely restricted to for- 
mal and elegant clothes, for the most part designed to be 
worn only at special occasions or festive affairs. Today even 
sportswear has succumbed to the allure of silk, and we find 
such unlikely—and delightful—items as silk Bermuda 
shorts, silk bathing suits and silk playsuits. Smart women 
are learning that the sheer luxury of swimming in silk is 
practical, too—and that silk shorts pack well and laugh at 
wrinkles. The silk shirt, and the silk blouses have become 
“musts” in the wardrobes of smart women and career and 
college girls. Ask any woman who has ever owned a silk suit, 
and she’ll tell you she will never again be without one in 
her wardrobe. Ditto the men, of course! (see below). Trav- 
ellers sing the praises of the silk coat, so agreeable to cover- 
ing everything from a suit to a formal. 


Perhaps the change in climate that’s been going on in 
these United States explains some of the popularity of silk 
—for silk is the most practical of the year-around fibers. 
Maybe, too, it is the abiding passion of Americans for going 
places and seeing things that has brought new fashion ap- 
proval for silks, for no other fabrics travel better. They’re 
light in weight, and overnight hanging makes the wrinkles 


of even the most careless packing disappear. Or perhaps it 
is because we Americans are coming to have a new appreci- 
ation and a new yearning for elegance. Whatever the reason, 
there is no doubt the star of silk is rising steadily in the 
fashion world. 

There is one other new area for silk—new to our genera- 
tion and times, at least. That is the resurgence of interest in 
silk for the masculine half of the fashion world. Indeed, the 
popularity of silk with men is one of the many evidences 
that the male (human variety) is about to assert his natural 
right to gay plumage. For example, look for him to blos- 
som out in colorful silk shirts—soon! But there’s lots more 
to the male fashion story in silk. The silk business suit has 
become a practical asset to a man’s wardrobe, done in linen- 
like weaves or tweeds. For sports there are brightly colored 
slacks of handsome slubbed silks, and shades in sports shirts 
vivid enough to catch any roving feminine eye. Silk shoes 
are available for men, too. It’s enough to make a woman 
look to her fashion laurels to see her male escort attired in 


such gay array. In any case, chalk up one more fashion vic- 
tory for silk! 


THE WIDENING CIRCLE OF SILK is partly due to the grow- 
ing number of weaves, the new experiments in patterns, the 
revival of glorious ancient silks, and most of all, to the great 
variety of weights. It’s possible today to find silks from 
cloud-like chiffons, to weaves with the weight and almost 
the hand of a worsted. What’s more, there are literally thou- 
sands of weaves in between these two extremes. The result 
is a silk for every purpose, for every preference, for every 
hour of the day. Silk is not only an around-the-year fiber, 
but an around-the-clock fiber as well. Another great asset of 
silk is its responsiveness to color—for silk colors are true, 
whether they be soft or brilliant, and silk always has a spe- 
cial depth and luster. It is due to its affinity for color that 
silk is the perfect medium for printing, and thus silk has 
brought about a renewed interest in prints, which are now 
appearing in great variety. 
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There’s a Big, 
Wide Wonderful World for Silk 


Silk is no newcomer to the fashion scene — far from it. 
Five thousand years ago silk was cherished by the elite in 
the fabulous era of ancient Cathay (China to us moderns! ). 
Silk was not merely aristocratic—it was truly royal. Cen- 
turies later, when it was brought to Europe, it became the 
veritab!2 symbol of royalty, a fiber and fabric restricted to 
Kings and Queens, until finally, as a mark of special favor, 
it was permitted to be worn by the most important royal 
representatives. To this day, the telling phrase “to take the 
silk” means to become the King’s—or Queen’s—counsel. 


When silk crossed the Atlantic to America it graced the 
homes and adorned the persons of the great Colonial ladies 
and gentlemen. As the costumes of the era prove, it was a 
fabric prized equally by men and women. While it was no 
longer restricted by law or royal edict to the chosen few, its 
high cost acted as an effective barrier against widespread 
use. But by the time of the Civil War most women of the 
middle class looked forward to being married in silk, and 
the more affluent could hope for one or two silk dresses in 
the trousseau. 


As the years went by the charmed circle widened and 
more and more women experienced the delicious luxury of 
silk. Then came World War II, and silk was swept from 
the fashion picture, one of the first casualties of war. That 
old bromide “‘gone, but not forgotten” was never more truly 


applicable, and with the end of the war women began to look 
forward to the return of their precious silks. Return they 
did, but again price automatically limited their use. All that 
has changed this past year. Silk has widened the enchanted 
circle to include not only the wealthy but also the women 


who plan their wardrobes with a wary eye on the budget. 
A whole generation had grown up during and immediately 
following the war, without ever knowing the delight of a 
pure silk dress. Many of these young people have eagerly 
reached out for this new fashion and luxury experience. 
Silk had come into its own! 


Today silk is moving into more and more new fashion 
areas. At one time silk was almost entirely restricted to for- 
mal and elegant clothes, for the most part designed to be 
worn only at special occasions or festive affairs. Today even 
sportswear has succumbed to the allure of silk, and we find 
such unlikely—and delightful—items as silk Bermuda 
shorts, silk bathing suits and silk playsuits. Smart women 
are learning that the sheer luxury of swimming in silk is 
practical, too—and that silk shorts pack well and laugh at 
wrinkles. The silk shirt, and the silk blouses have become 
“musts” in the wardrobes of smart women and career and 
college girls. Ask any woman who has ever owned a silk suit, 
and she’ll tell you she will never again be without one in 
her wardrobe. Ditto the men, of course! (see below). Trav- 
ellers sing the praises of the silk coat, so agreeable to cover- 
ing everything from a suit to a formal. 


Perhaps the change in climate that’s been going on in 
these United States explains some of the popularity of silk 
—for silk is the most practical of the year-around fibers. 
Maybe, too, it is the abiding passion of Americans for going 
places and seeing things that has brought new fashion ap- 
proval for silks, for no other fabrics travel better. They’re 
light in weight, and overnight hanging makes the wrinkles 


of even the most careless packing disappear. Or perhaps it 
is because we Americans are coming to have a new appreci- 
ation and a new yearning for elegance. Whatever the reason, 
there is no doubt the star of silk is rising steadily in the 
fashion world. 

There is one other new area for silk—new to our genera- 
tion and times, at least. That is the resurgence of interest in 
silk for the masculine half of the fashion world. Indeed, the 
popularity of silk with men is one of the many evidences 
that the male (human variety) is about to assert his natural 
right to gay plumage. For example, look for him to blos- 
som out in colorful silk shirts—soon! But there’s lots more 
to the male fashion story in silk. The silk business suit has 
become a practical asset to a man’s wardrobe, done in linen- 
like weaves or tweeds. For sports there are brightly colored 
slacks of handsome slubbed silks, and shades in sports shirts 
vivid enough to catch any roving feminine eye. Silk shoes 
are available for men, too. It’s enough to make a woman 
look to her fashion laurels to see her male escort attired in 
such gay array. In any case, chalk up one more fashion vic- 
tory for silk! 


THE WinENING CIRCLE OF SILK is partly due to the grow- 
ing number of weaves, the new experiments in patterns, the 
revival of glorious ancient silks, and most of all, to the great 
variety of weights. It’s possible today to find silks from 
cloud-like chiffons, to weaves with the weight and almost 
the hand of a worsted. What’s more, there are literally thou- 
sands of weaves in between these two extremes. The result 
is a silk for every purpose, for every preference, for every 
hour of the day. Silk is not only an around-the-year fiber, 
but an around-the-clock fiber as well. Another great asset of 
silk is its responsiveness to color—for silk colors are true, 
whether they be soft or brilliant, and silk always has a spe- 
cial depth and luster. It is due to its affinity for color that 
silk is the perfect medium for printing, and thus silk has 
brought about a renewed interest in prints, which are now 
appearing in great variety. 
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NeTTIE ROSENSTEIN sets the luxury mood for evening with a 
halter dress of blue cut velvet on white silk satin. The reed slim 
skirt adds elegance with a short train. 


w Coming Up 
for Resort and Spring 


New, “LIGHT-AS-AIR” CREPES 

LoTs OF NEW COATING AND SUITING SILKS 
ITALIAN TYPE SILKS IN MUCH LIGHTER WEIGHTS 
SURAH AND MORE SILK SURAH 


THINNER AND SOFTER SILK SHANTUNGS 
“PLAIN AND FANCY” SILK BROADCLOTHS 


TAFFETAS SO THIN AND SOFT YOU'LL HARDLY 
RECOGNISE THEM 


NEW WEAVES IN SILK TuSssAH 


PLENTY oF TWINS — CHIFFON WITH CREPE, TAF- 
FETA, SHANTUNG OR SURAH 


HABUTAI SILKS OF IMPROVED QUALITY AND FINISH 
MANY MORE FASHIONABLE MERGERS WITH SILK 
NEW VERY THIN, VERY SOFT, SATINS 

CLOUD-LIKE CHIFFONS, ORGANZAS AND GEORGETTES 


Wide, Wonderful World for Silk 


Strategic alliances have added to the fashion dominance 
of silk. In the past few years many fibers have seen the wis- 
dom of a fashion alliance with silk, and the resulting fabrics 
have fulfilled their brightest hopes. The union of silk and 
wool, or silk and worsted has produced fabrics ideally 
suited to year around wear. Silk has happily united with 
two other natural fibers, cotton and linen. The luxury fabrics 
born of these unions have already found an enthusiastic 


public. 


It would never do to consider silk a fiber with snobbish 
attitudes—for silk is just as eager for mergers with man- 
made fibers. Silk forms a smooth partnership with nylon for 
wonderfully light and airy fabrics. Silk combines with Orlon 
to create handsome suitings, for instance. Silk, plus dacron 
is a new idea—but a very smart one. The older man-made 
fibers, rayon, acetate and bemberg appear with sk in dou- 
ble billing, and very successfully, too. When all these mer- 
gers are considered, it is easy to see how vastly the scope 
of silk has widened in these fashion-conscious times of ours. 


As if all of this was not enough for this favored fiber, 
the new feminine fashions—easy, elegant, relaxed—are 
superbly suited to the soft flowing qualities of silk, and its 
incomparable draping ability. It’s a bright picture, indeed, 
but there are problems to be faced, too, if silk is to have the 
customer reception it deserves. 


ONE OF THE Facts that must be faced is the inexperience 
and lack of knowledge—shared by today’s salespeople and 
customers. A whole generation has grown up knowing noth- 
ing of the beauties and glories of silk, and still less about 
its care. Silk weaves that were once practically household 
words are as unfamiliar as Greek to the under-thirty years 
old customer (and salespeople!) of today. Unless manufac- 
turers and retailers recognise this problem, and prepare to 
tell the dramatic story of silk, some of the vast potential of 
this beautiful fiber will be lost. In the days when the silk 
customer was the elegant woman of considerable means, 
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informative selling was not so essential. She was familiar 
with silk. fully aware of its virtues, and accustomed to its 
care. Today’s fresh, new customer, eager to experience the 
luxury of silk, must be told the facts—must know what she 
may rightfully expect, and what care must be exercised in 
the care of silks. 

This new customer for silk must be told that it is the 
weave that determines the practical qualities of silk. For 
instance, a silk in a linen-like weave is extremely strong, 
does not slip at the seams, and has astonishing wearing qual- 
ities. She should know, too, that beautiful honans and shan- 
tungs do have a tendency to slip at the seams, and therefore 
are not too practical for tightly fitted skirts, for instance. 
Even traditional silk customers need to be told what silks 
are washable (and many are) and which types require dry 
cleaning, for today many new weaves are being added, and 
old weaves are being improved. 

Sales people should know that even though silk is con- 
sidered a luxury fiber, with great qualities of elegance and 
luxury, silk has its very practical side, too. For instance, it 
is the high absorbency of silk that makes it comfortable for 
year-around wear, that keeps it from becoming clammy and 
uncomfortable. It is smart selling to point out the natural 
resiliency of silk—for it is this quality that makes wrinkles 
“hang out” quickly, and also means that silk requires only 
the lightest of pressing. 

It is up to manufacturers of apparel to see to it their 
hang tags carry the correct information about the care of 
the silk fabric used, to avoid disappointment on the part of 
the customer. The retailer should accept the responsibility 
of pointing out the importance of the hand tag, and sales- 
people should be fully aware of the value of the informa- 
tion carried by the tag. Properly informed, the customer 
will develop a new appreciation of the strength and dura- 
bility of silk, and knowledge of its proper care. So, we say 
it again—there’s a big, wide, wonderful world for silk— 


and the year 1958 will be a banner one. 


KENzAN’s EarLy 18TH CenTurY Ceramics, while delicately 


Japanese in treatment, suggest ideal silk designs. 


al Prints Seize 
the Fashion Spotlight 


WONDERFUL COLORS IN PRINTS, CLEAR BUT NOT 
PLASHY-BRICHT, AT THEIR BEST IN MONOTONES 
AND TWO-COLOR STYLING 


RED — AMAZINGLY COOL LOOKING ON SPARKLING 
WHITE GROUNDS 


BLUES, DEEP AND TRUE, OFTEN LEANING STRONGLY 
TO GREEN : 


SMART FASHION NEWS — THE WARM MELON AND 
APRICOT SHADES 


GREEN GROWS IN FASHION FAVOR, ESPECIALLY IN 
PRINTS 


Rosy PINK SHADES AND CORAL TONES MAKE THIS 
INGENUE COLOR VERY SOPHISTICATED. 


WARM, SUNNY YELLOWS — HANDSOME IN PRINTS 


NEUTRAL TONES, GREY, GREIGE AND TRUE BEICES 
ARE CLASSICS 


NAVY IS TRUE, NOT BLACKENED 


BLACK OR BROWN — MARVELOUS IN PATTERNS AND 
PRINTS, ARE ALWAYS ELEGANT ALONE OR WITH 
WHITE 


and prints, 


e 
of course. mean | K 


It’s A BIGGER AND BETTER YEAR FOR PRINTS 


SUBTLETY IS THE FASHION RULE FOR COLOR IN 
PRINTS 


- MONOTONE PRINTS ARE THE DARLINGS OF FASHION 


Two COLOR PRINTS (WITH ONE SHADE LIKELY TO 
BE OFF-BEAT) ARE SUBDUED FOR THE SMARTEST 
EFFECT. 


LoTs OF WHITE PIGMENT IN PRINTS 


MORE PRINTS APPEAR ON TINTED OR DARK GROUNDS 


Bic NEWS — PLAIDS AND CHECKS IN PRINTS 


It’s A GREAT SEASON FOR ROSES, WHERE PRINTS ARE 
CONCERNED 


FLORALS ARE FAVORITES 


ABSTRACTS AND GEOMETRICS ARE RESTRAINED IN 
PATTERN FOR GREATER ELEGANCE 


“Free Hanp” Sraires—Free-Hanp Bavsu 
WORK MOTIFS. 
PRINTS APPEAR ON MANY WEAVES — SURAH CREPE, 


TAFFETA, RADIUM SILK, SILK BROADCLOTH, SATIN, 
AND SHANTUNG ARE ALL POPULAR. 


A LEXICON 
OF SILK 


together with 
modern examples 
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The fine tradition of the Paisley 
design, for dresses, robes and sports- 
wear, in pure silk by A, P, SILK CO, 


WALTER STRASSBURGER & CO., INC. 
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A free-style floral print in brilliant 
and attractive colorings, on a pure 
silk twill, by SHERATON 


CORAH SILK: Name given to an East Indian 
handkerchief material which is featured by 
a colored pattern on a creamy white back- 
ground. The silk is durable and launders well. 


CREPE: From the French, derived from Latin, 
and means curled or crinkled. Originally it 
was a silken material black to symbolize 
mourning fabric. The cloth was heavily sized 
and treated by a crimping method to give a 
particular effect and a harsh, granular feel. 
Crepe is now applied to fabric with a peb- 
bled, rough or granite feel and e. 
Crepe effects may be obtained by some defi- 
nite high twist in the warp or filling, or both; 
georgette crepe has crepe twist in the warp 
and filling, crepe de Chine only in the warp. 
Crepes are made in the finishing for the 
desired effect. Some silk and rayon crepes are 
crepe de Chine, crepe meteor, Georgette, crepe 
Algerian, Berber crepe, charmeuse crepe, Jer- 
sey, Diane, lease, sublime, age a 
crepe, canton crepe, crepe satin, faille, che- 
nette, faille sublime. 
CREPE-BACK SATIN, SATIN CREPE: Satin weave 
with a crepe-twist filling, As the fabric is re- 
versible, interesting effects can be obtained 
by contrasting the surfaces. 


Pure silk with both warp and weft in 


organzine for yr weight; by 
ROBERT PERRIER. 


CREPE CHARMEUSE: A rich filling, dull luster, 
piece-dyed silk that has glove-like smoothness. 
Grenadine silk is used for the warp; the filling 
is of crepe-twist yarn. Charmeuse lacks the 
stiffness and body characteristics of satin, but 
it clings and drapes very well to fall into 
graceful folds. 


CREPE DE CHINE: A raw silk cloth reeded in 
the loom at about 4/50/2, which means that 
there are four ends in each of the 50 reed 
splits, and that each of the four ends is a 
double thread — a total of 400 ends per inch 
in the texture. Filling textures range from 60 
to 80 picks of 2 or 3 thread 20/22 denier 
with 60 to 65 turns of twist per inch. A plain 
weave is used to make the cloth which is soft 
and more or less lustrous. Used for blouses, 
dressgoods, evening wear, skirting, underwear. 
This fair-to-excellent quality staple is dyed or 
printed. It is easy to manipulate, launders 
well, and gives good wear. 


CREPE DE CHINE, SPUN: A silk cloth of Japan 
made with spun silk warp and thrown silk 
filling. Features of the fabric includes soft 
hand, considerable luster, good washability 
and low price. The cloth, incidentally, is sold 
by weight. 

DOUBLE-FACED SATIN: Two sets of warp yarn 
and one system of filling are used to make 
this cloth so as to present a satin face on 
both sides of the goods. Both warps interlace 
with the filling according to a weave motif. 


DRAP D’ALMA: French for a cloth of small twill 
repeat. This silk fabric is light in weight, 
comes in white and colors, and is used for 
dressgoods. 


Ever popular, but with a new and 
really deep crinkle is this all-silk 
Crepe Suzette developed by ONEIDA 
FABRICS COMPANY. 
DRAP DE LYON: A plain woven silk rich in 
quality. The fabric has been famous as a 
staple in the cloth halls of the Continent. 


DUCHESSE: A silk fabric made with a dense 
warp, very lustrous, smooth in hand, and 
popular for women’s wear. 


DUVETYNE DE SOIE: A smooth, downy, rather 
heavy fabric made usually from spun silk, 
and napped to simulate plush. Made from a 
six-harness irregular satin weave. 


EMPRESS GAUZE: A fine, flower-figured fabric 
made with a silk ground and linen figures. 


EOLIENNE or AEOLIAN: Dress material made 
of silk warp and cotton, rayon or worsted 
filling. The cloth is light in weight, has a 
glossy finish, is dyed in the piece, and the 
weave used forms cross ribs. 


EPINGLINE: A warp rib dressgoods made of 
silk warp and worsted filling. The cloth has 
a pebbled effect and feel similar to crepe. 
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Silk-and-wool blend in a knitted basket 
weave has the softness of silk and the 


loft of wool. GROVAL KNITTED 
FABRICS, 


-ETOILE: A lustrous satin cloth used as dress- 
goods. Also a star design made by filling in 
the meshes of the net foundation. 


FAILLE: Ribbed silk with crosswise rib effect. 
yt dep Bocadeantys tg Sey 

to the grosgrain family. or 
coats, dressgoods, hand bags, and wears well 
if handled carefully. 


FILAMENT: An individual strand that is in- 
definite in length. In silk, it may run from 
300 to 1400, 1600 and even 1800 yards in 
length. Filaments are finer in diameter than 
fibers. A fiber or a filament is the smallest 
unit in any type of fabric. 


FINISHING AND PACKING SKEINS: Assorted silk 
skeins in book form with six skeins on the 
bottom layer, and five layers to the book. The 
work is done by apparatus and the books are 
bound with heavy cotton thread. These thirty- 
skein books are packed in wooden cases and 
sent to dealers in Yokohama and Kobe. In 
one case there are 15 or 16 books, the weight 
being seventy to ninety pounds. 


FLAT CREPE: Name applied to silk material 
whose surface is smooth and flat because of 
the manner of twisting the crepe yarn used. 
Heavier and smoother than crepe de Chine, 
the goods are used for dressgoods, blouses, 
slips, ete. 


FLEURET OR FLORET: The choicest fibers ob- 
tained from spun silk carding. 


FLoss: Silk fiber of various types and grades 
not suitable for reeling. This must be removed 
before regular filament can be reeled. Also 
implies the soft, loosely twisted thread used 
for embroidery. 
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Tussah and raw silk complement each 
other, wedding softness and durability 
in a fabric by RIA HERLINGER. 


‘j 


FOULARD: A lightweight, soft-feeling silk which 
is dyed or printed to advantage. It was origi- 
nally made for the handkerchief trade but is 
now found in neckwear, dresses and linings. 
It gives good wear, has good color combina- 
tions, and is much used for summer wear. 


FRISE: Frisé fabrics are usually woven double 
shuttle, single cloth, the top pick or filling end 
forming the loop. A wire gauge is used in each 
dent that runs parallel to the pile yarn. Frisé 
fabrics may also be woven double shuttle and 
double fabrics, but this gives a rib effect on 
the face of the cloth. Frisé fabrics are also 
woven on wire looms, where a round wire is 
thrown across the loom and the pile yarn 
loops over the wire. The wire forms the loop 
instead of a top filling end. 


sri green 


CEORGETTE CREPE: A staple, plain or crepe 
weave silk fabric usually woven with a 40-reed 
or a 45-reed with two ends per dent. The warp 
is usually two-thread or three-thread, 13/15 
up to 20/22 crepe yarn twisted about 60 turns 
per inch. The filling is generally the same as 
the warp. Textures range around 80 x 70. 

The warp and the filling arrangement is two 
ends of right-hand twist, followed by two ends 
of left-hand twist. This produces a pebble-like 
feel and crepe effect. 

Georgette may be white, dyed or printed. 
This rugged, lightweight fabric has stiffness 
and body, and gives excellent wear because of 
its construction. 


GREGE SILK, RAW SILK: Raw silk yarns run to- 
gether without twist. The yarn is reeled from 
cocoons and is used as is or may be converted 
into organzine or tram yarn by throwing. 


GRENADINE: Curtain grenadine is a_ fine, 
loosely-woven material similar to marquisette. 
Is often mixed with cotton. Also, a fabric made 
on a Jacquard loom. Uses include blouses, 
dresses, etc. 


GROSGRAIN: A heavy, rather prominent ribbed 
cloth that is made from plain or rib weaves, 
according to various combinations, The cloth 
is rugged, durable, and of the formal type. 
Used in ribbons, vestments, in churches and 
in ceremonials, 

In the so-called Gros family there are nu- 
merous cloths that are alike in many respects. 
Some of them are: gros des Indes, gros de 
Lyons, gros de Londres, de Naples, de Paris, 
and almost any other city in the past or pres- 
ent in Europe had some particular type of gros 
cloth named after it. The cloth sprang up dur- 
ing the medieval days and in the days of the 
guilds and cloth halls of the many European 
cities, many of which still function and are 


very well known throughout the world. Gros- 


grain is often referred to as bengaline cut to 


ribbon width. 


The random design brocaded in this 
pure silk by KANEBO points the way 
for almost limitless deviations from 
standard design. 


HABUTAI: The term means soft or downy. It 
is made of Japanese silk waste stock that can 
be twisted or thrown very little or not at all. 
This plain weave fabric is heavily sized, and 
piece-dyed or printed. Many defects are seen 
in the cloth which presents a typical shot-about 
effect. However, the defects do not injure the 
sale of the goods. Habutai is used for dresses, 
coats, shirting, office coats, etc. 


HONAN: Silk pongee cloth made from wild silk- 
worms raised in the Honan area in China. The 
fabric is noted for its uniformity of color since 
the worms are the only wild type that give 
even dyeing results. 


INDIA SILK: Hand-loomed plain weave fabric 
that is very thin in texture and soft in feel. 
Made chiefly in India. 


IRIDESCENT: In silk weaving the term implies 
a color effect made by the use of warp ends 
and filling picks of varying tints or hues. 
Properly, iridescent effects will show alternat- 
ing or intermingling colors, and refers to any 
glittering of colors which seem to change when 
rays of light fall onto the fabric without refer- 
ence to what the colors are. 


ITALIAN SILK: A very high quality raw silk 
which has excellent cohesion and is suitable 
for single weav ing. It has good strength and 
elasticity, is easily prepared and is free from 
imperfections. It has the highest boil-off per- 
centage of any filament brought to this coun- 
try, 27 to 30 percent. In addition to its use 
for dress goods, Italian silk is much used in 
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women’s apparel approve AMERICAN 
SILK MILLS’ silk-and-dacron. 


the Initting trade for high grade hosiery, un- 


derwear and glove 


KOREAN SILK: Made from doupion cocoons, 


this irregular, low-priced silk comes in the 
natural, or is Fra airy The is particu- 
larly uneven and gives the g a slubby 


appearance. 


LYONS VELVET: The best quality of millin 
velvet from Lyons, France. The fabric is coh 
and thick in texture featured by a silk 
pile effect. It is used for fitted and draped hats, 
hand-made flowers and appliqué embroidery. 


MACCLESFIELD TIE SILK: This high texture, 
hand woven tie silk is characterized by a small 
all-over pattern. Ties made of this fabric give 
splendid wear. 


MACHINE TwisT: A three-ply silk thread spun 
with left-hand twist. 


MARBLE SILK: Silk material which has a mot- 
tled appearance caused by the use of multi- 
colored filling yarn or by warp printing prior 
to weaving of the cloth. This lightweight dress 
fabric is popular from time to time. 


mocApDoR: Silk fabric on the order of faille 
which has fine filling-wise lines in it. Made in 
colorful stripe patterns, the fabric is much 
used for neckwear. 


morre: Cloth which has the desirable water- 
marked effect in the finished fabric. Taffeta 
may be used, but usually a ribbed type of silk 
cloth like poplin is finished this way. 
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SCALAMANDRE’S new silk-and-rayon jacketing. 


MOUSSELINE SATIN: An 8-shaft satin weave, all- 
silk fabric made of fine silk. 50 denier warp 
and 100 denier filling are used in this high- 
reed, low-pickage fabric which has a non- 
lustrous finish. 


ORGANDY: In silk it is a light, transparent fab- 
ric on the order of cotton organdy. Its char- 
acteristics are stiff, hard finish, watered or 
moiré effect, transparency. 


ORGANZA: Thin, transparent, stiff, wiry silk. 
Crushes or musses, but is easily pressed. Plain 
weave. Used for evening dresses, trimmings, 
neckwear, as well as for foundation material 
over which delicate sheer materials are worn. 


ORGANZINE: A warp yarn in the silk trade. 
Tram is the name for filling yarn and does 
not require as much twist as organzine. 

In organzine, the thread is made from a 
series of continuous filaments taken from three 
to eleven cocoons. The threads are given six- 
teen turns of twist per inch in the first-time 
spinning, and then two threads from the first 
spinning operation are taken and given four- 
teen turns of twist in the ite direction. 
This is called second-time spinning and it will 
make a thread that is strong and durable, 


SCHWARZENBACH HUBER adds dacron to silk 
in a surah weave. Soft of hand, easy to 
drape, simple to pleat permanently. 


OTTOMAN: Heavy, plain type of silk fabric that 
has wide, flat ribs made of silk, cotton, or 
worsted filling. The ottoman weave is a diago- 
nal rib effect made from a steep twill weave. 
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PAISLEY: Silk cloth made to imitate the de- 
signs seen on woolen or worsted Paisley cloth 
which originated in the Scottish city of that 
name. Used for dressgoods and accessories. 


PONGEE: Originally a Chinese silk cloth, tan 
or ecru in color, and very light in weight. Tus- 
sah silk was used and the fabric was woven 
on hand looms in the home; thus a rather 
crude, uneven textured material resulted. 
Pun-ki, the basic Chinese word for weaving in 
the home on one’s own hand loom, gives rise 
to the present term, pongee. 

Launders well, gives good service, not easily 
soiled. It is cool material for summer wear. 


POPLIN: From the French, popeline. It is a 
staple, dressgoods material. The cloth resem- 
bles bombazine, and silk warp and woolen fill- 
ing are used. In the higher priced cloth, 
worsted filling is utilized. 


PURE DYED SILK: At the present time pure dye 
silk may be weighted with not more than 10 


percent weighting, and in the case of black’ 


there is an allowance up to fifteen percent. 


satin: The name originated in China, Cloth 
made in a satin weave brings one system of 
threads to the face for the greater part of the 
time, whereas the other system of yarn will 
show on the back of the cloth, in an almost 
solid effect. Satin weaves are ideal to use in 
cloth for evening wear, where brilliancy and 
compactness of color adds to the effect. 


SATIN BACK: A reversible cloth, fabric or gar- 
ment whose back is made in a satin weave; 
the face of the goods may or may not be made 
in this weave. ; 


SATIN DAMASK: A heavy, rich silk cloth made 
on the Jacquard loom, with fancy weaves and 
embellishments, or in a pile construction. Used 
for hangings and curtains. The other meaning 
of this term is the best quality of linen damask 
used for table linen. 


SATIN FOULARD: A smooth, glossy-finished silk 
cloth made with a warp-effect satin weave. 
Printed with spots on a colored ground. 


SCHAPPE SILK: Considered the same as spun 
silk in the United States. Technically, however, 
there is a difference because of the manner of 
removal of the gum from the waste silk which 
is often done by a rooting process of fermen- 
tation in manure. 

Formerly, all Eurgpean systems differed 
from the English and the American methods. 
Now, all European silk of this type is classed 
as schappe silk. 


The word schappe comes from the German- 


Swiss word meaning waste. 


SHANTUNG: One type of silk material known 
by this name is similar to pongee with the 
same type of nubby surface. Now made of 
Tussah silk. 

Also a cloth made from silk waste which 


The two natural fibers of Silk and 
Wool are woven uniquely by COULEUR 
FABRICS in a cloth for better trade. 


SILK, COMMON DEFECTS FOUND IN: 


1. BROKEN Picks: Filling that runs out on 
its course through shed of loom. 

2. ENDS ouT: Warp threads that do not 
weave in proper order. 

3. FINGER MARKS: Caused by carelessness of 
the weavers when they work at the back 
of the loom; a weaver often stretches or 
moves the threads too much out of place, 
and in so doing marks the yarns with his 
unclean hands. 

4. HANGERS: These occur where the filling 
thread catches on a knot in the warp 
thread before the knot has reached the 
woven cloth area. This knot is pulled into 
the fabric by the reed, thereby causing the 
formation of a tight end; generally, an 
open V-shaped effect results. 

5. LONG, LARGE FLOATS: Improper interlac- 
ings between warp and filling yarns. 

6. MispicKs: Placing of the filling pick in 
the wrong shed or the failure of the pick 
to go properly into the shed. 

7. RIp-ouTS: Areas where the weaver has 
corrected an imperfection by the removal 
of a number of filling picks. Difficult to 
overcome since newly woven fabric has 
a tendency to show a rather mottled ap- 
pearance. , 

8. SET MARKS: Heavy lines or marks across 

the width of the material caused by the 


filling picks having been beaten into the - 
fabric too heavily. 

9. sHADE: Off-shade, light or heavy areas 
noted in the goods. 

10. sHtrEs: Light marks that run crosswise, 
caused by a filling thread that was not 
properly beaten into place in the fabric. 

ll. SOILED ENDs: Ca by carelessness of 
the weaver whose soiled hands may have 
caused smudges to appear on the -warp. 

12. SHORT, SMALL FLOATS: One system of 
threads floating too much over the other 
system of yarn. 


\ SILK FABRICS, TESTS FOR: 


1. WEIGHTED SILK: 

a. When burned, the silk will char and 
gow, but will hold its shape. The resi- 

ue may be flecked off by the fingers. 

b. Heavily weighted silk will split when 
folded lengthwise. 

2. NON-WEIGHTED SILK: 

a. Pure dye silk will burn and give off the 
odor of burning animal matter. Small 
brittle balls form along the burned edge. 

b. White silk will turn yellowish in a nitric 
acid solution. 

c. A 50 per cent hydrochloric acid bath 
dissolves silk but not wool. Tussah silk 
dissolves more slowly than true silk. 

d. Silk goods will tear with a shrill sound; 
wool gives a dull sound. 

e. A 5 per cent lye solution dissolves silk. 

f. Under the microscope, pure silk re- 
sembles a glass rod; Tussah silk has a 
greater diameter and shows fine paral- 
lel lines which are absent in true silk. 


SILK GOODS: 
1, PURE SILK Coops: Those which contain 
nothing but pure silk. They are free from tin 


A lovely tai eit tacieatd binge ut iis 
stripe effect, ideal for the casual type of 
dress and sportswear; by NIPKOW & KOBELT. 
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Some all-silk materials may have 
adulterant and one-third silk fiber. These fab- 
rics after short wear have the tendency to 
crack, rip, tear and disintegrate through exces- 
sive weighting. 


SILK NOIL: The waste from the last dressing 
operation in spun silk; it is often too short to 
be used again in silk manufacture. Noil is sold 


stock with longer staple fibers for spinning. 
Fancy, nub and novelty yarns are often made 
with this noil in them. It adds brilliance to the 
yarn and often shows up in little balls or nubs 
in the fabric. 


SILK CASHMERE: Silk fabric made on a 2-up 
and 1-down right hand twill weave that gives 
a soft, cashmere-like finish. 


SILK SERGE: A 2-up and 2-down twill woven 
silk of high texture; used for lining fabric. It 
4d comes in 


is usually finished at 24 inches an 
all suitable colors. 
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SILK WEIGHTING: A process often used in con- 
nection with silk dyeing to compensate for the 
loss in weight because of the removal of the 
silk gum or sericin, or to increase the weight 
and consequently decrease the cost. Gen 
done with tin salts (stannic chloride) but tan- 
nin may be used for blacks. 


SILK WINDING: Prior to testing silk for best 
grade, size, etc., it is run from skeins on bob- 
bins. This winding, test on raw silk is to deter- 
: Mien FA : : 
mine the relative winding quality of the skein. 
Winding in silk is important since it shows 
the relative cost of winding silk from the 


_skein form onto spools. The breaks per pound, 


per hour, at a defined speed, are recorded. 


SPUN SILK: Yarn made from true silk waste 
and pierced cocoons. The fibers are short and 
they are spun on the cotton principle. De- 
gumming must occur prior to the spinning. 


surAH: A soft, twill woven silk often made in 
plaid effects. If made of some fiber other than 
silk, the fiber content must be declared. Uses 


New is this silk serge, ideal because 
of the trend to smoother surfaces. 
Import from GILMAN FABRICS. 


include neckwear, mufflers, blouses and dress- 
goods. Named for Surat, India. 


TAFFETA: This cloth is supposed to have origi- 
nated in Persia. The term means twisted woven. 
Always a staple fabric, it is in the same class 
and demand as satin. The cloth is made of a 
plain weave and the textures vary consider- 
ably. The pickage ranges from 70 to 130 or 
thereabouts. Some popular taffetas include: 

Faille taffeta: Taffeta woven with a twill 
weave to give a pronounced crosswise rib. 

Paper taffeta: Lightweight taffeta treated to 
have a crisp paper-like finish. 

Pigment taffeta: Taffeta woven with pig- 
ment-dye yarns which give the fabric a dull 
finished surface. 

Tissue taffeta: Lightweight and transparent. 


THREAD SILK: A series of silk filaments which 
have been reeled and twisted together to add 
strength to the yarn in order to make the 
thread suitable for weaving, knitting, or sew- 
ing purposes. It is neither spun nor weighted. 
Two-thread indicates 2-ply, five-thread, 5-ply. 


THROWN SILK: Yarn made from raw silk that 
has been reeled from the cocoon. From three 
to twelve cocoons are necessary to make the 
commercial thread of today. 


THROWING: While not exactly the same as 
treatments given to wool, worsted and cotton 
stock, throwing means the actual twisting, 
without drawing, of the centinuous fibers or 
filaments of silk. 


TUSSAH SILK: Sometimes called wild silk, it is 
the product of the uncultivated silkworm, which 
feeds on leaves of the oak tree, castor oil 


plant, cherry tree, and uncultivated mulberry 
tree. Little care is given to the raising of these 
worms, whose product is a sturdy and rather 
tough silk fiber. Tussah is easily reeled but 
it is not as soft as true silk. Shantung and simi- 
lar weaves are made of Tussah. 


UZEN WASHABLE SATIN: A ru silk dress- 


oods fabric made in place of this name in 

| oe exported to many countries and popu- 
lar because it withstands rugged wear and 
washes easily and well. 


VEGETABLE SILK: Loose term for the lustrous 
floss or down from the pods of kapok, milk- 


weed, etc. 


VELVET-SATIN: Satin weave is used as the base 
for this luxurious, figured silk, made with cut- 
pile effect. 
v 7 7 

WASTE SILK: The short, unreeled filaments that 
are left before and after the long cocoon fila- 
ments have been removed. These short noils 
are carded, sometimes combed, and spun. 


watt: A low quality, uneven silk waste. 


WILp sILK: Silk furnished by the larvae of 
wild silkworms; another name for Tussah silk. 


WINDER’S WASTE: In silk it is the waste ob- 
tained in winding raw silk on bobbins. Used 
in making spun yarn. The term is also applied 
to waste from winding of any textile yarn. 


Impressionistic floral arrangement in multitone colorings on white ground; by SHERATON INTERNATIONAL FABRICS 


FOR DAY: Business suit of 
black and white nubby silk 
tailored by Baker Clothes. 
Silk twill tie is from Adrian. 


For Day and Night 
the world’s best dressed men 
are wearing silk suits 


Perhaps it is because of the American climate; per- 
haps it is because of an insatiable desire on the part 
of Americans for novelty; or perhaps it is simply 
because Americans are quick to appreciate a good 
thing; but, whatever the reason it is a fact that the 
silk suit has caught on in America in a truly remark- 
able way. 


From several points of view nothing could be more 
logical. The United States is a country where ease, 
comfort and novelty are all-important. It is a country 
whose climate and way of living calls for freedom, 
lightness and casual comfort. Two decades ago the 
traditional heavier weight wools which dominated 
the men’s picture for more than a century began to 
give way to the lighter weight worsteds. Men in 
America faced with the problem of heat and 
humidity and at the same time wishing to retain 
smartness have come to value and delight in the 
wonderful feeling and appearance of the silk suit. 
They like its cool lightness; they like its newness; 
they like its flattering smartness and richness. What 
started some years back as a fashion restricted to a 
very small percentage of men has now come to be 
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accepted by well dressed men throughout the 
country. To a small group of pioneering silk enthusi- 
asts and their initial faith in silk suitings goes the 
credit for having started the ball rolling. Now that 
the Americans have become sold on the idea of silk 
suits they are demanding this wonderful fiber in 
novel weaves as well as traditional doupioni. The 
American mills, the Italian mills, the Japanese mills, 
the French mills are beginning to supply this 
demand. It is a whole market, a whole new area of 
possibilities and fabrics which has opened up. Its 
limits are only as great as the vision and capacity of 
the world’s silk producers to meet this demand. 


No visitor to smart resorts can help but be struck 
by the ever growing use of silk-for-dinner jackets. 
Men ‘are vying with women in their affection for 
silk especially for gala evenings. What is more 
appropriate, more fitting to the occasion, more 
glamorous or flattering than the silk dinner jacket? 
After generations of being kept in the background 
men at last have something new and flattering and 
exciting to wear for evening and every prediction of 
the fashion experts is that the vogue of wearing silk 
dinner jackets will continue to increase by leaps and 
bounds. Colors and weaves are limitless too. 
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A TREND TO WATCH 
IN MEN'S SILK SUITING: 


Widely accepted already as a suitable fabric for 
all-year wear, Silk . . . either by itself or blended with other 
fibers has thus far confined its styling to color, weave and 
hand. In the jacket shown above (swatch at the bottom of this 
page) ROBERSON adds a new dimension: pattern. 


After the Silk fabric has been woven, it is printed with a deli- 
cate Paisley pattern in a blending shade which enables the 
viewer to be aware of the design, without obviousness. Already 
placed with better retailers all over, this trend toward subtle 
printing in men’s suiting is the forerunner to what we expect 
to become an important fashion. 


/ 
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The new soft silhouette calls for softer 
colors, such as this silk chiffon by 
STERN & STERN. 


Ever tained for ite Site hand ith ailk 
satin, WM. SKINNER & SONS makes 
this type for the style shown. 


This is the new Chanel Look. 

It may be somewhat reminiscent of the Twenties, to those old 
enough in the fashion business. But there is no denying that it 
has a new softness both in fabric and in treatment; it has more 
femininity; it adds little touches attuned to women’s desires 
of today. 

We urge that all in the textile and fashion industry watch 
carefully the development of the Chanel silhouette in virtu- 
ally everything women wear for the world to see . . . and some 
things unseen. For here is the woman who heralded the return 
to femininity, not only in line but in fabric as well; remember 
that it was Chanel who popularized jersey as a high fashion, 
because she demonstrated that jersey draped softly as her new 
designs demanded. 

Chanel, too, brought to popularity the triangular scarf, the 
pleated skirt, the sweater-look; colored gloves for night 
parties, the shawl, the cloche; she eased the silhouette, softened 
corsetry .. . left her imprint on the whole world. 


Simplicity and ease have always been the mark of Chanel; 
when she retired from business it was a undefeated champion 
of the fashion world; when she reopened in 1954 she picked 
up her title as though it had never been set aside . . . and it is 
notable that this year Chanel was the sole recipient of the 
Neimann-Marcus Award. 


Throughout her collection Chanel is partial to silk, wherever 
it fits. Today, especially, because of the new soft finishes and 
the new soft colorings in both prints and solids, you will find 
silk notably present in her new collection. She will be widely 
copied; in fact Chanel enjoys being copied; she accepts it as a 
tribute to her flair for design as well as for her understanding 
of what the world’s women truly want. 


These are the reasons why we urge you to keep both eyes on 
Chanel and her new silhouette. You will find both copied right 
down to the woman in the street; and alert manufacturers will 
know how to make a profit all the way down the ladder. 


Bill Blass of Anna Miller produces a festive evening dress Chanel touches include the cowl neckline and fluid skirt of the 
of pure silk chiffon combined with silk satin, in emerald green. chiffon dress, belted in satin to match the soft jacket. 
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Paris and London 
Roma and New York 
— it’s the Silk Coat / 


Certainly one of the most flattering fashions that has 
appeared upon the horizon has been the Silk Coat. It 
is accepted and loved by women in the smartest cities 
of the world. 


Paris, as expected, has set the stage. The great 
fashion houses of the fashion capital brought out 
and are now bringing out collections of wondrously 
flattering and beautiful silk coats. They fit a need 
of the smart women throughout the world. They are 
new; they are flattering; they serve the purpose of 
combining practicality with beauty. Women love 
them — justifiably — and for the coming few years 
these silk coats promise to gain in popularity every- 
where. Only in silk or in combinations of silk are the 
beauty of these coats truly manifested. Silk, with its 
qualities of fluidity, richness, durability. Silk — the 
flattering fiber — has not only helped to make this 
fashion an important one but in new color combina- 
tions and weaves, it should keep the silk coat on an 
upward path. 


And of course the printed silk dress with the con- 
trasting or harmonizing coat in plain color material 
is certain to gather momentum in the period ahead. 


Fashion's “new” elegance is not new to silk. Y 
sense it instantly in the serenity of silk satins, 
the magmbhcence of the new silk brocades, and 
the beauty with which silk crepes and 
chaffons yield to today's supple silhouettes 


International SILK Association (U.! 


Secret 


rapture . 


Sinks fluid 


loveliness in lingerie 


Discover again the delights of 
silk in lingerie... the luxury 
of silk satins and chiffons... the 
comfort of silk tricot for travel 
or college. It's « practical 


indulgence because today's 


silks are not only lovelier and 
softer to the touch, they're 
easier to launder, more 
enduring than ever before 
International 


Silk Association (U.S. A.) 
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The continuous consumer advertising put behind Silk by the 
Silk Association paves the way for retailers to sell more Silk 


with less effort. 


the 


confidence 


builder 


A well-Organized Merchandising and Promotional 
Program can Bring many New and Profitable 
Customers to Many Departments in Your Store 


The problem of every store is twofold: first, to bring in 
additional volume and second, achieve a better profit out 
of its trade. Promotion is the very lifeblood of every re- 
tailer; but promotion need not be based on price appeal 
alone, as merchants discovered long ago. The ideal type 
of promotion is that which can create excitement around its 
regular-priced goods, accelerating its movement at a full 
markup. This is why promotion built around Silk can be 
a most important event in the store’s history. 

Silk offers the opportunity to do two things: 


1. Lend prestige to the entire store, for even the less 
expensive merchandise assumes an aura of worth merely by 
virtue of being endorsed by a store which features Silk. 

2. Silk merchandise, because it is apt to be found mainly 
in better made merchandise, yields a far better markup 
in dollars; and it must always be remembered that all ex- 
pense factors in a retail store may appear on the statement 
in the form of percentage . . . but are paid out in cold cash. 
Therefore, it is most certainly to any merchant’s profit to 
move better goods, on which the dollar markon is substan- 
tial. To put it tersely: it costs just as many dollars or pen- 
nies to deliver a $65 silk suit as it does a $35 cord; it costs 
just as many pennies to bill out a $49.50 silk dress as it 
does a $19.75 rayon; paper boxes cost just as much, regard- 
less of what type of merchandise goes into them. The big 
difference, in the net profit column, therefore’ depends upon 
getting a better unit of sale into each transaction. 


REPUBLIC COMMERCIAL. 
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With the gainful aspect of Silk agreed upon, the question WOMEN’S APPAREL 
then resolves itself to two parts: (1) how far through a store 


can a Silk Promotion extend and (2) how can the store Dresses — ultimate in fashion luxury and smart- 


organize such an event to capitalize to the fullest? — 
Silk is again, today, so widely in use that aside from the FormaL WEAR — the absolute ultimate in luxury 
hard goods departments it is virtually universal in the form for evening. 


of finished merchandise. Merely as an indication (and this 
list is far from all inclusive) your store has or can obtain 
merchandise in these classifications, where Silk is either the 
sole fiber or is well blended with other fibers for better ScarvEs, MILLINERY, SHOEs, HANDBAGS, GLOVES, 


functional reasons: etc. — silk gives an extra rich accent to these impor- 


tant items—a new fashion direction. 
MEN’S APPAREL 


LINGERIE, PAJAMAS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc. — for 
that indefinable feel of silk being close to one’s self. 


Bridal Gowns, Suits, Toppers, Sportswear 


Suits — for unbelievably luxurious comfort. Once Skirts, Blouses, Hosiery, Brassieres. 

a man wears a silk suit he is sold thoroughly and 

completely on silk. CHILDREN’S WEAR 

Jackets — silks are now being woven in tweeds— Dresses, Suits, Jackets, Slacks, Skirts, Infants’ 

and here of course again the factor of light weight Wear, Christening Dresses, Underwear. 

comfort enters the picture. 

SLACKS AND Sport SuHirts — for luxurious light- HOME FURNISHINGS 

ness and ease. For households that wish the finest, silk by itself or 
Dress SHIRTS —a small but growing coterie of in combination with other fibers is a natural in 
men are again beginning to wear silk shirts. draperies, upholstery, curtains, etc. 
NECKTIES — when the neckwear industry features To be sure, a careful scrutiny in all departments will 
all silk, it is tying onto the best reason for men to yield many more items which contain Silk; and in a store 
buy neckties .. . for luxury, color and richness. wide promotion every possibility should be carefully 


scanned. But it is apparent that there is enough available 
merchandise to make a Silk Promotion both broad and 
beneficial. 


ScaRVES, Socks, BELTs, HANDKERCHIEFS, UNDER- 
WEAR AND Payamas — the silky feel is as much 


appreciated by the male sex as by the fair sex. 
THE Next Step Is to determine when such an event should 


be scheduled. This is entirely a matter for the individual 


(please turn) 


ForMAL WEAR — what more natural than silk for 
evening wear? 
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Traditional on the college campus is the classic blouse. With 
the return of pure Silk, as seen in this silk surah by B. H. 
Wragge, you will sell many Silk blouse-and-skirt ensembles to 
young women who like the luxury feel of this fiber. 


store to determine, dependent upon merchandising prob- 
lems pertinent to each store. Ideally, the best time to pro- 
mote better merchandise is before the Christmas season; it 
is at this time that most people are inclined either to indulge 
themselves or to give better quality merchandise as gifts. 
The specifically ideal time would be a week or two before 
Thanksgiving Day, the unofficial starting date for most holi- 
day selling. So, let us for the moment assume that you 
select Sunday, November 2, as your kickoff date. 

Every well organized promotion starts with a theme (or 
a slogan, if you wish). This theme must register the idea 
that Silk is the luxury fiber, of course; but it must also be 
established that Silk does not necessarily confine itself to 
the high-income individual. Due to the ingenious thinking 
of the American textile industry, today Silk can be found 
in blends which not only prolong the lifetime of the mer- 
chandise but also tend to bring the end price well within 
the reach of the millions. 

Therefore, it is up to your Advertising Department to 
coin a selling theme which does this twofold job; from that 
point on, the extent to which the whole store pitches in both 
merchandise-wise and promotionally will determine just 
how successful this event will be. The promotion must run 
long enough to cover the full range of merchandising possi- 
bilities; merely to run a full page advertisement with the 
bald statement that your store carries Silk merchandise will 
do little more than run up added advertising expense. Your 
community must be completely acquainted not only with the 
virtues of Silk, but with the broad variety of merchandise 
in which this wonderful fibre is available . . . and at what 
prices. 

A Silk Promotion should be scheduled for a minimum of 
one full week, from Monday through Saturday. Under the 
one broad thematic emblem, you may then segregate the 
related types of merchandise each day in a separate adver- 
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tisement; outer apparel one day, intimate apparel another, 
home furnishings another, men’s and boys’ apparel another, 
children’s and infants’ wear still another, accessories still 
another. But always the one basic selling theme or slogan 
must be used, to attain cumulative benefit. 


In ADDITION TO newspaper advertising, there are many 
effective tools for promotion, and Silk certainly warrants 
their use. Take your windows, as an example: 

The inherent glamor of Silk lends itself to dramatization 
as does nothing else. To back up your newspaper advertis- 
ing, for this week every single window should be devoted to 
an excitingly executed display. Ample background material 
is available to your display director; here are several 
sources with which he should make contact well in advance: 


Local Museums... for the loan of old Silk cos- 
tumes and accessories. 


International Silk Guild . . . which will supply lav- 
ish posters, as well as educational exhibits showing 
the development of Silk from cocoon to finished 


cloth. 
Silk Chart (life cycle of the silk worm) ... asa dis- 


play piece can be used (in blow-ups) for window 
displays. Copies of it can be used in strategic points 
throughout the store and, of course, it makes an 
excellent training piece for store personnel. 


Silk Converters...who will generally lend the 
store sufficient silk yardage to form effective back- 
ground drapes. 


Now you are at the point where the consumer has first 
learned about your Silk Event through the newspapers; and 
she has then been reminded of it when passing your win- 
dows. What happens once she steps inside your doors? This 
is where each department, as well as the store as a whole, 
has the opportunity really to button up sales. First, the main 
floor itself should be decorated to give an air of luxury; the 
lavish use of Silk cloth trims, and posters should be aug- 
mented by individual departmental Silk trims. Be sure your 
Silk merchandise receives forward display in every depart- 
ment, with carefully worded sign cards to keep selling the 
basic appeal of Silk. Each salesclerk should be carefully 
trained in the advantages of Silk merchandise, so that she 
can make a specific selling talk rather than mumble gener- 
alities. This is the point at which your promotion will suc- 
ceed or fail ... AND THE POTENTIAL GOOD IN BOTH 
PRESTIGE AND PROFIT IS WORTH EVERY EFFORT 
YOU CAN MAKE TO SUCCEED. 


But doing a good job on your main floor is not the end 
objective. In every elevator (as well as before every ele- 
vator door) you should have a tie-in display or poster; 
again the basic selling theme of Silk must be hammered 
home. 

Another good form of public relations for your store 
would be an invitation through your local school board, to 
send students through the store to learn the full story of Silk 
Through the Ages. Here, again, the International Silk Asso- 
ciation will help you to secure interesting display material 
as well as the right source material to make up an interest- 
ing experience for the younger generation. 


Now Let Us Backtrack a bit, to the point just before you 
break with your newspaper advertising. As any good mer- 
chant knows, the simplest way to increase business is by 
getting more dollars from each regular customer, rather 
than the expensive method of constantly appealing to so- 
called strangers. Your regular customers know and like 
your store, or they would not be on your books. With this 
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. Lisa Kay's alluring maternity dress, silk organdy over 
taffeta, softly bells into a harem blouson for evening 
elegance. Shoes by Evins. 


. MaMere captures fashion’s new condition in cool and 
misty tones of pink and red slubbed silk. High waisted 
and gracefully bowed...sure to lighten and brighten 
her waiting days. Hat by Adolfo of Emme. 


. “Waiting” is a cool pleasure in Page Boy's creamy 
beige textured silk double breasted two piece dress. 
Detachable white collar is topped with a beige silk or- 
ganza bow. Hat by Adolfo of Emme. Bag by MM. Gloves by 
Wear Right. 


. Lisa Kay softly does it in this light and lilting smoky 
taupe textured silk maternity dress for the young 
mother-to-be. Hat by Adolfo of Emme. Gloves by Wear 
Right. Bag by MM. 


. Avorn'’s navy and white slubbed silk two piece dress. 
An interesting play on polka dots with its inverted 
pleating that disguises and minimizes! Bag by MM. 
Gloves by Wear Right. 


. MaMere’s red and white houndstooth print in pure silk. 
A figure of Empire elegance ... slim, but made mobile 
with its eased and released unbroken line — neatly tied 
with white slubbed silk that adjusts accordingly. 


Mothers-to-be 
travel lightly, 
comfortably and smartly 
in maternity dresses of silk. 


The psychology of the mother-to-be — vintage 1957 — isa 

far cry indeed from when mother was a girl. To-day’s 
mother-to-be carries her condition with pride and joy. Not only 
verbally but in the way she dresses with full accent on her 
middle. The day of letting out the waistband of an old skirt is 
long gone. Comfort, of course, is a requisite, but unlike 

the past it is only one of the requisites. The mother-to-be 
demands glamour for what is the most glamorous role of her 
career. Catering to the expectant mother, the designer of 
maternity clothes have had a rich field for their designing talents. 


HE GOES CLOTHED IN SILK 


Knowing not time of day or year, nor station in life 


Silk has assumed a major position in men’s suitings 


The addition of Dacron gives this silk Dupioni suiting in herringbone, also —Silk-and-worsted jacquard suiting by The Ravenna ground ombre stripe 
valuable features; RUTGERS calls itthe in dark tones. From COSTA SILK TIOGA combines fine organzine silk superimposed with a herringbone. By 
“poor man’s silk suiting.” MILLS, by Como. with French-spun worsted. REPUBLIC COMMERCIAL. q 


SHE GOES SHOD IN SILK 


It was not till the 12th Century that women decided shoes should be seen . . . 
and not hurt. Up to then footwear was cumbersome and because of the mate- 
rials used, painful. At this time women chose fabric for their shoes, mainly 
fine silk brocades with beading and other trims. Today silk is as much a 
natural part of the average woman’s shoe wardrobe as it is in 
other portions of her attire. 


The development of special weaves and constructions which 
would meet the strain of foot motion, plus the advent of new 
treatments in design and coloring have teamed to add silk to 
the important shoe materials. 


Typically fresh and intriguing 
is this ONONDAGA pure silk 
fabric for women’s shoes by 
MADEMOISELLE. 

While men’s silk footwear is 
still in the stage of solid colors, 
it may not be long before an 
enterprising manufacturer 
dares to make the male coun- 
terpart gay and colorful... 
certainly for sports shoes. 


Footwear has come a long 
step forward in fashion since 
the days of the thonged sandal. 
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Hosts this year to the entire world of Silk, International 
Silk Association (U.S.A.) is leaving nothing undone to 
make this Sixth Silk Congress both a congenial and a most 
inspiring event. 


Perhaps the most meaningful contribution the American 
Silk Industry will make to this meeting of minds will be the 
inspiration its members offer their international brothers; 
not solely in the field of design and craftsmanship, but in 
those areas where the United States is singularly active: 
research, marketing and promotion. 


For, while the Silk Industry in other lands is many cen- 
turies older, it is in the United States that it has attained 
its maturity in the field of distribution. With this key 
function ever in mind, American businessmen, in silk as 
in steel, put a great deal of emphasis on certain factors 
vital to sales growth. 


For example, much work and expense for some years has 
gone into the effort to improve the washability of silk and 
to develop satisfactory non-slip as well as non-crease fin- 
ishes. Substantial progress has been made. The final 
answers will help not only domestic but all foreign silk 
trade. But what we believe can help our foreign friends 
immediately is an understanding and sharing of the Ameri- 
can Silk Association’s technique of merchandising and 
promoting the idea of Silk at every age and economic level 
. .. thus building customers for the future as well as for 
the immediate tomorrow. 


The Association takes the realistic stand that there must 
be room in the world for all fibers. It feels that if the manu- 
facturer, the retailer and the consumer are continuously 
made aware of the fine virtues of Silk, this fiber will attain 
its rightful sales niche. It is really a matter of education, 
all the way down the line; not only through the printed 
word but also by close personal contact and cooperation 
with the people who make, sell and wear silk. The sound- 
ness of this reasoning is confirmed by the sales action it 
has generated in retail stores throughout America. 


We believe it will be both inspiring and rewarding for 
anyone in the Silk industry, or working with it, to study the 
Association’s program of education and advertising. It is 
thorough. It is interesting. It is educational. Above all, it is 
productive. 
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] British Silks are Colorful as Well as Dependable 


From among the multitudinous array of rich silks woven in England, and to be seen at 
the International Silk Congress in New York are these, covering the fields of both men’s 
— and women’s apparel. Reading from the top line (see chart below) we show reproductions 
of silks from (1) Stephen Walters & Sons (2) Liberty & Co. (3) Associated Silks 
(4) Holliday & Brown (5) another from Associated Silk (6) Ascher (London) 
(7) Liberty & Co. (wholesale) (8) Richard Atkinson & Co. (9) Treforest Silk Printers 
0 6 (10) Berne Silk Manufacturing Co. (England). 
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SILKS IN BRIT: 


Ear Ly History: Silk weaving was introduced into England some 
time in the fifteenth century, probably by an Italian; it is recorded 
that cloths of gold, silver and silk were being woven in London in 
1473. Immigration, particularly of refugees from political and 
religious persecution, has been one of the major factors in the 
economic development of the British silk industry. Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 resulted in the flight to this country of 
large numbers of Huguenot refugees. Many of them were weavers, 
and it is interesting to note that among the names of those who 
found sanctuary in England are recorded those of Augustine 
Courtauld and his infant son. Although earlier attempts had been 
made to establish silk manufacture on a large scale in England, 
it was only when the fugitive Protestant silk weavers of Tours and 
Lyons brought with them the skill in the arts which had raised 
textile manufacture in France to such a height of prosperity, that 
silk weaving in England became one of her most flourishing trades. 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTs: A milestone in technical development 
was the bringing to England in 1717 of the secret mechanised 
process of silk throwing, learned in Italy. Silk throwing, till then 
a handcraft, soon became an important branch of British industry, 
employing many hundreds of workers in the mills. The silk industry 
thus provided the earliest example of the factory system in 
England. 

A further important development in silk manufacture came early 
in the nineteenth century with the introduction of the new weaving 
process made possible by the invention of the famous Frenchman, 
Joseph-Marie Jacquard. Jacquard woven fabrics have remained 
until the present day one of the most valuable products of British 
silk weavers. 

The silk industry for a century and a half enjoyed a high degree 
of prosperity when sheltered behind a high protective tariff wall, 
but it suffered a heavy blow in 1860, when the free trade principles 
which had been steadily gaining ground were applied to the silk 
trade as a result of Cobden’s commercial treaty with France. This 
exposed the industry to the full blast of foreign competition: as a 
result the number of operatives engaged in silk manufacture by the 
end of the century had fallen to about a quarter of the number 
employed in 1850, and the import of silk fabrics had reached five 
times the volume of home production. 


THE SILK AssociaTION: The need for the industry to rehabilitate 
itself was met not only by the re-organisation of individual firms 
but also by recognition of the advantages to be gained from close 
collaboration between the firms in the industry. This led in 1887 
to the formation of the Silk Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Association has continued in existence since that time. 
King George V and later Queen Mary became patrons of the Silk 
Association, which continues to this day to enjoy royal patronage, 
in the person of H.M. Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother — a 


unique honour for a trade association. 


THE Sick Inpustry 1N WarTIME: With the Second World War 
silk acquired a new significance as a strategic war material indis- 
pensable for a number of vital military needs. Before long its 
main source of supply — Japan — was cut off. Silk thus became 
doubly precious and soon disappeared entirely from the shops. 
The Government had the foresight to requisition quickly all stocks 
of raw silk in the country, prohibiting its use for any of the normal 
civilian purposes, and throughout the war maintained a rigid 
control over its acquisition and manufacture. 

The traditional skill of British silk weavers was now turned to 
making fabrics of quite a different sort from those which had 
previously been the pride of the British textile industry. Silk 
parachute cloth was required in huge quantities and it was decided 
early in the war that the British silk industry should take on the 


entire production of silk fabrics needed for equipping all the 
European Allied Air Forces with man-carrying parachutes. With 
the fall of France it became clear just how wise this decision had 
been. 

Another essential service rendered by the industry was the pro- 
duction of fabrics for electrical insulation. Before the war the 
light-weight silk fabric needed by the electrical industry had been 
imported in large quantities from Japan at very low prices and had 
therefore never been made by English weavers, but at the request 
of the Government they undertook the production of the entire 
national requirements of these cloths in silk and the great bulk of 
those made from strong rayon yarns, and they worked to a close 
schedule throughout the war. 


Post-waR Recovery: Besides the obvious problems of recon- 
struction, the British silk industry after the war was faced with a 
number of peculiar difficulties due to the continued scarcity of its 
raw material and later of the foreign currency needed to pay for 
it. At the end of the war commercial production of silk goods was 
at first permitted only for 100 per cent export. When some home 
trade in silk was once more allowed, this was limited at first to a 
third and later to a half of the total production, the remainder 
being exported —a severe handicap to the re-establishment of 
goods which had already been completely withdrawn from the 
British public for seven years. 

Despite these setbacks, however — or perhaps because of them 
— the British silk industry today is not only vigorously alive, but 
is marked by a modern outlook and an alertness to new trends 
which are normally typical of young and developing industries. 
As one of the oldest branches of textile manufacture it inherits the 
traditional skill, craftsmanship and taste which have been handed 
down through generations of workers and employers. But not 
content to live on its inheritance, the industry has consciously 
striven to maintain high aesthetic standards by sending out its 
designers to travel and study abroad. It is thus no accident that 
the silk industry still holds a leading position in British textile 
design. Similarly in the technical field it has continually used its 
resources for the modernization of plant, so that today it possesses 
much of the finest and most up-to-date equipment in the world. 


SILK IN Britain Topay: From its original home in Spitalfields, the 
British silk industry has in the course of centuries spread to most 
parts of the British Isles. Today the principal concentration of 
silk firms is in the neighborhood of Macclesfield, Leek and Congle- 
ton where representatives are to be found of almost every section 
of the trade. Another group lies in East Anglia where descendants 
of the early Huguenot weavers continue to ply the trade of their 
fathers. A number of firms became established in the West Country 
during the nineteenth century, far from the scene of industrial 
strife, and there they have remained. Some users have recently 
moved to Wales or to other officially sponsored development areas. 
Scotland claims representatives of most sections of the trade. Silk 
stocking manufacture is concentrated around Leicester and Not- 
tingham, and there are in fact few counties that do not contribute 


in some measure to the manufacture of silk. : 
continued 
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The British silk industry is, of course, equipped to manufacture 
the whole range of silk fabrics, and with one or two minor excep- 
tions — for instance, chiffon — it does in fact produce all the types 
of silk in demand today. There are, however, certain silks in which 
Britain specializes and for which she is famous all over the world; 
these are foulards and jacquard woven fabrics for the men’s wear 
trade, furnishing fabrics for royal palaces and embassies, facing 
silks for men’s evening wear, and specialty fabrics for the haute 
couture. 


THe SitK AND Rayon Users’ Association: In contrast with its 
widely dispersed geographical position, the silk industry in Britain 
has a highly centralized and well-knit trade organisation in the 
Silk and Rayon Users’ Association in London — originally the 
Silk Association whose formation over sixty years ago is mentioned 
earlier. The Association, incorporated in 1939, is governed by a 
Council composed of representatives of all branches of the trade, 
thus allowing each to play its part in moulding a national policy 
for the silk industry. 

The primary function of the Association today is to represent 
the silk industry, either as a whole or in particular sections, in 
negotiations with government departments and with other trade 
bodies. Thanks to its representative character it is called upon to 
advise the Government on matters of official policy involving silk; 
it also exercises a similar function for various rayon-using indus- 
tries, and it plays a significant and essentially constructive role 
in this field. 

Supplementing these general activities, the Association has 
thirteen sections, each dealing with a special branch of the trade 
and its particular problems. With the raw silk merchants at the 
beginning of the chain, and the converters and distributors of the 
finished fabrics at the end, the Association covers all the phases 
of silk manufacture, processing and distribution, as well as the 
processing by the silk technique of yarns and fabrics of man-made 
fibres. In all these sections it maintains an information service for 
members on the latest trade developments at home and abroad. 

Through the medium of the Association the British silk industry 
has in recent years introduced a voluntary levy on imports of raw 
and waste silk with the object of raising funds for research, the 
improvement of design, the provision of educational grants and 
propaganda for silk. As the first result of this co-operative enter- 
prise, the Silkk Centre was opened in London in 1951 to provide 
a focal point for all those interested in the British silk industry. 

The day-to-day work of the Silk Centre is carried out under the 
aegis of committees which are responsible for Exhibitions, Pub- 
licity and Education. The Exhibitions Committee provides displays 
of silk fabrics at the Silk Centre, and in provincial towns by means 
of a travelling silk exhibition; it also sees that silk fabrics are 
included in any composite display of British textiles — for instance 
at the Milan and Frankfurt International Trade Fairs abroad, 
and the National Fabric Fair and British Cloth Fair in London. 
The Publicity Committee is responsible for producing brochures 
and leaflets on silk for a variety of audiences — for instance, a 
brochure for brides-to-be on silk for the trousseau, a leaflet for 
shop assistants on the selling points of silk, one for the general 
public and another for the men’s wear trade. It also stages fashion 
shows of silk garments, or else sponsors silk dresses in fashion 
shows organised by other bodies. Close touch is maintained with 
the press, and press releases and photographs are issued whenever 
the opportunity offers. This Committee is responsible, too, for a 
schools service, providing lecturers on silk, and loans of silk 
samples and sets of educational material for use by teachers. 
Enquiries about silk are being received this year from schools 
and students at the rate of nearly 3,000 per annum. The Education 
Committee promotes technical education in the industry by means 
of residential courses and the award of an annual travelling schol- 
arship. It also encourages the training of talented young designers 
by grants and practical assistance, in close co-operation with the 
leading institutions in this field. 
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COLOR IS THE 
SECRET OF 
INDIAN SILKS 


No single adjective, no dictionary of terms can 
adequately describe what the Indian silk weavers 
attain in colorings. Nor, as all will admit, has the rest 
of the world found the key to India’s concept of tints 
and tones. Countless chemists and technicians have 
spent limitless hours pondering this problem; experi- 
mentation has run the entire gamut. 

And yet a silk from India, thrown in with many 
imitations, somehow always stands out as the genuine. 
This is to a large extent the reason why discriminat- 
ing designers and manufacturers scan the silk marts 
of India in quest of inspiring fabrics. At the same 
time, there is also a fineness of hand and texture 
which is as affinitive to the native sari as to the most 
glamorous creation from Paris. 

To the designer who has perchance missed the 
splendor and color of India silks, our editors make this 
recommendation: If you seek the unique, then by all 
means review what India has to offer. 
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HOW FARES SILK IN AMERICA? 


Thus wast thou decked with gold and silver; 
and thy raiment was of fine linen and silk 

and broidered work... Thou wast exceeding 
beautiful, and thou didst prosper... 


—Ezekiel 16:13 


So fared a people on whom Destiny smiled in Biblical days; 
a prosperous people whose wardrobes were stocked with silk. 

With a little poetic license, the same description could apply 
to an ever-broadening number of Americans today. For this 
also is a land basking in the sun of plenty and bursting with 
vitality. In such a land silk again has a place — as in every 
land down through history where people have enjoyed that 
extra margin of well-being which lifts them above a mere 
subsistence level. 

Of course the outlook for silk in this country depends on a 
great many things besides the sheer dimensions and wealth of 
the American market. But the nation’s economy provides the 
raw material — the building blocks with which the structure 
of well-being for silk can be fashioned. 

And to the market analyst these building blocks appear to 
be ideal working materials. 

The American market today is an army of consumers 171 
million strong — an army which will swell it to 180 million by 
1960, perhaps 193 million by 1965 and 228 million by 1975. 

These consumers are spending money at the rate of $287,- 
000,000,000 a year —a figure which measures disposable 
income (total personal income less taxes). By 1965 this spend- 
ing money is expected to rise almost a hundred billion — to 
$380,000,000,000. 

Not only is the aggregate purchasing power of the American 
public rising in this dramatic way. It is being widely diffused, 
so that more and more people can afford to buy the things 
formerly within reach of only a few. Thus, some 26 million 
consumer spending units have disposable incomes of $4000 or 
above today as compared with only 12.2 million in 1950. 
About 10 million of these families are in the $5,000-$7,500 
disposable-income bracket, and 5 million are over the $7,500 
level. At these levels people have discretionary spending 
power — money left over after essential purchases of food, 
clothing (non-silk!) and shelter. 

Here is a favorable portent for silk. Its prospects are 
directly related to the broadening out of the higher-income 
groups and the rise inthe amount of discretionary spending 
power. For silk, after all, is a luxury. If utility alone is the 
object, other fibers can do the job. But silk, being more costly 
and more elegant, comes into its own when people want and 
can afford something extra in beauty and distinction. 

To what extent has this promise been fulfilled? Has the 
consumption of silk increased during these prosperous years? 

The following figures show, for an 11] year period, the con- 
sumption of all fibers (natural and synthetic), the consump- 
tion of silk, and the latter as a percentage of the former. 


U. S. Mill Consumption 


In million pounds 


Silk as Yo 
Average for All fibers Silk of total 
1946-1950 6,311.1 5.8 .092% 
1951 6,819.5 5.6 .082 
1952 6,386.1 6.9 .108 
1953 6,532.8 5.4 .083 
1954. 6,005.0 6.4 107 
1955 6,670.9 7.2 .108 
1956 6,485.7 | 119 


Source: Textile Organon, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Thus, silk has registered a noticeable advance in percentage 
of all fibers consumed. What are the prospects from this point 
on? Will silk consumption keep on expanding? 

If silk did no more than hold its own, the increase in popula- 
tion mentioned earlier would provide for a rise in consumption 
of several million pounds. But the upward movement of 
families from one income level to the next will almost certainly 
act as an accelerator, and make possible an expansion in con- 
sumption larger than that which might be expected from popu- 
lation increase alone. As people move up they like to buy 
better things — to enjoy the luxuries they have heretofore only 
window-shopped. This is the urge to “trade-up”— to substitute 
the superior for the ordinary, the distinguished for the com- 
monplace. It can work to silk’s advantage. 

Added to this trading-up tendency is the fact that an entire 
generation of women has only within the past few years come 
to know and appreciate the qualities of silk. This generation 
was weaned in the depression years; it matured in the war 
years when there was almost a complete hiatus in the supply 
of silk. Now these women are prime prospects. They are 
fashion-conscious, they have money to spend on clothes, and 
they want those clothes to be stylish and smart. They are learn- 
ing what silk can do for their appearance and prestige. 

Women are not alone in becoming converts to silk. In men’s 
wear silk is arousing enthusiasm never known before. Men are 
discovering that silk is light, wears well, is hard to wrinkle, 
cleans easily — and above all that silk is handsome. 

Another encouraging factor may be mentioned. During the 
past few years raw silk prices have been relatively stable. 
Since mid-1954 there have been no price fluctuations on the 
scale of those characterizing the early post-war period. Users 
of silk, from weaver to retailer, can therefore plan ahead with 
some degree of confidence. 


To suM UP, THE climate for silk is favorable. The opportu- 
nity is there. Provided reasonable price stability can be main- 
tained, there is no foreseeable obstacle in the path of silk’s 
further progress. But to say this opportunity exists is by no 
means to guarantee that it will be exploited. Whether it is or 
not depends entirely on those who have a stake in silk. 

People have money to spend — and they will spend it. But 
what will they spend it on? Those discretionary dollars can be 
used to purchase an infinite variety of luxuries from truffles to 
travel, from sailboats to sables. How much of them go for 
things made of silk will be determined by the ingenuity with 
which silk is adapted to the needs and desires of twentieth-cen- 
tury Americans. It will be determined too by the genius of the 
designer who must fashion his fabrics and garments of silk in 
colors and styles which capture the consumer’s fancy. And 
finally it will depend on the vigor and enthusiasm with which 
the products of the silk-handler’s art are advertised and publi- 
cized to an American public importuned by the vendors of a 
thousand competing luxuries. 

So the question posed in the title is not to be answered by the 
market analyst or the economist. It can only be answered by 
the silk industry itself — by everyone in it, from weaver to 
salesman, from designer to copywriter. If they exploit their 
opportunity with skill, determination and vision, they will see 
the consumption of silk rise in America not only in terms of 
pounds but in terms of its ratio to all fibers consumed. They 
will find that the elegant and princely fiber discovered 46 
centuries ago by the Empress Hsi-Ling-Shih may achieve an 
honored and enviable place in twentieth-century America. 


This article specially prepared by WILLARD C. WHEELER 
Chairman, Strategy Board, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 
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Although sericulture originated in China, somewhat over a 
thousand years ago the Japanese people took this superb fiber to 
their hearts; and it is from this point on that Silk enjoyed its 
fullest fruition. The fact that Japanese Silk today does not enjoy 
the volume usage it did even as recently as the pre-War years 
stems not from any one reason, but from many; on the other side 
of the ledger, though, we find that Japanese Silk is not only 
regaining its past peak but that under certain unswervable pres- 
sures it must soon attain new and greater eminence. 

In order fully to understand the position of Japanese Silk . . . 
past, present and future . . . we must first study the background 
and history of what has for generations been a mainstay of Japan- 
ese export. This, in turn, calls for a study of the Japanese people 
themselves: how they live, how they work, and certain of their 
inner traits which have a great bearing on the status of Japanese 
sericulture. Of the approximately one thousand islands which 
constitute Japan, only 16‘/ of the land is suitable for agriculture. 
Bearing in mind that the total area of Japan is slightly smaller 
than that of Sweden, and must maintain some 90,000,000 people, 
it is obvious that every valuable inch of arable land must be 
devoted to the raising of foodstuffs; even then, much additional 
food supply must either be taken from the surrounding seas or 
imported to supplement what the land supplies. 

When the Germans uttered shrieks about lebensraum during the 
early 30's, it was more of a real problem to the citizens of Japan 
than to any other nation. Here was, and still is, almost the most 
densely populated area in the entire world, with hundreds of 
thousands of tiny farms averaging one hectare in size; and from 


LANDSCAPE, BY SESSHU 


SILK ...1,000 Years of Japan’s Life 


this tiny oasis each Japanese family had to wrest foodstuff to 
maintain the family. 

Obviously, this could not be done; additional needs must be 
purchased from neighbors or stores. And so almost every farming 
family started to plant mulberry tree seedlings and saplings; 
learned how to care for them. The mulberry trees took little room; 
the family supplied the labor . . . and the crop furnished the 
needed extra cash. Over a period of time Japan had developed a 
sizeable silk industry. It soon became apparent that for the good 
of the entire Japanese economy, certain quality controls must be 
set up; and so the Government established specific bodies to deal 
with the sericulture industry in every phase from seeds to finished 
goods export. 

It is palpably impossible to say whether the decline of the 
Japanese Silk industry would have come about so fast and so 
drastically if the rest of the world had not lost access to this 
precious fiber when World War IJ broke out; by that time, world 
use was already declining somewhat; even though the Japanese 
people themselves still continued to take up the bulk (almost 70% ) 
of native production. 


During the war years, and until Japan got back on its economic 
feet, the sericulture industry . . . and this means hundreds of 
thousands of small farmers who make the major product contri- 
bution . . . had to permit their mulberry trees and their acreage 
to deteriorate for lack of adequate help as well as necessary 
fertilizing chemicals. 

That the Japanese people themselves, as well as the Government 
are concerned with this situation is evidenced by the tremendous 
amount of ingenuity, energy and money which is being plowed 
into modernization of Japanese sericulture. True, immediately 
after the cessation of hostilities, the American Government gave 
speedy and generous aid to Japan’s industry; this was not only 
helpful economically but also stopped Communism from getting 
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a strong foothold in Japan. But it is only realistic reporting to 
state that the true renaissance of Japanese sericulture came from 
the people of Japan themselves. 

It was their deep affinity for silk as a thing of beauty, their 
deep-rooted feeling for the artistic (witness the traditional train- 
ing of the Japanese girlchild in such arts as flower arrangement), 
and their continuing need to raise and sell more silk for economic 
reasons, which made the new aspect of Japanese sericulture so 
important. 

But cultivation of the fiber alone wasn’t enough. During the 
absence of silk from world markets, other fibers by necessity and 
by invention came to take over much of silk’s original place. 
High-tenacity rayons were followed first by nylon and then by 
other man-made fibers. In an industry like women’s hosiery the 
door had virtually slammed in the face of silk. 

In view of these changing conditions, it was necessary for the 
Japanese silk industry to study the new needs of the various 
world markets and adapt accordingly. 

By taking full advantage of what they learned in the process 
of re-evaluation, Japanese producers have been able to open up 
broad new avenues for the movement of their silk to consumer 
products. 

Today, fabrics made of Japanese silk are importantly repre- 
sented in the fashion stocks of every big store in America and 
Europe, contributing actively to store-wide promotions of silk 
merchandise. As the availability of silk becomes greater; and as 
continued research yields additional saleable items made of silk, 
it is inevitable that such promotions will be more frequent and 
more embracing. 

Although the production of raw silk is much smaller than in 
pre-war days, the whole crop is consistently consumed leaving 
no surplus overhanging the market. It is our belief that the future 
of Japanese sericulture is, like silk itself, a thing of splendor. 


HER MAJESTY, THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN 


As did her two Imperial »redecessors, the present 
Empress Nagako personally raises Silkworms at 

the rearing house especially built within the 

Imperial Palace. Her Majesty undertakes sericulture 
not only because of her keen personal interest, but 
in deference to the importance of the Silk 


industry to the people of Japan. 
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In this article M. Eugene Bussat, president of the Federation of 
Silks traces the history of France’s industry from its earliest 


beginning to today and tomorrow. Above, an aerial view of Lyon. 


The Silk industry has always held an honored position in 
the textile hierarchy. This supremacy is based on both the bril- 
liance of the material employed and upon the stimulation 
which it has exerted during the centuries on man’s creative 
talents. This industry is symbolic of the highest form of civil- 
ization and is placed on the boundaries of Art and Industry. 

It is therefore not at all astonishing that the Silk Industry 
began at that moment in Fifteenth Century France, where 
the triumphant humanism had come to erase the crudeness of 
the Middle Ages and where the Renaissance brought the pleas- 
ures of the mind and the body to the world. 

From the beginning of the 13th Century the Italians were 
already masters in weaving silk. Gold, the velvets of Venice, 
the Damask and Brocatelles of Florence or Sienne, the golden 
weaves of Loques . . . these crossed the Alps and gracefully 
settled their magnificent billows upon the city of Lyon, the 
gate to the kingdom of France, already distinguished for its 
great annual fairs. 

For the previous five centuries Lyon was only a city of 
merchants and bankers, but as often happens commercial in- 
fluence prepared it for manufacturing strength. So it was that, 
thanks to the protection of the Kings of France, Lyon also 
joined in the importation of raw silks which came over the 
Alps when it originated in Italy; when in Persia by Turkey; 
or when in Silicy by Marseille. This two-fold commerce, the 
commerce of silks and of silk textiles foretold for Lyon the 
eventual fabrication of silken cloths. 

The opportunity was created by what in our time is called 
inflation, and the Italian merchants ceased to cross the fron- 
tier. So, since the importation of the “cloths of gold and silk” 
was no longer possible the Lyonnaise decided to manufacture 
it themselves . 


To be quite fair with the historians one must say the manu- 
facturing of silks was previously known, if only for a brief 
period, in Avignon and Touraine. What happened was that 
fourteenth century journey by the Popes of Avignon, sur- 
rounded by the splendor of the Pontifical Courts, attracted 
and introduced to “Le Comat Venaissin” the art of the mul- 
berry tree. After the Popes returned to Rome in 1377, many 
of these craftsmen remained in France, establishing themselves 
in Vienna, at the threshold of Lyon and then in Lyon itself. 
In 1466, as early as the reign of Louis II, the Lyonnaise Silk 


The equipment which makes silk in Lyon today is as mod- 


ern as any to be found in the world. 


Trade organized itself into an officially recognized group. King 
Louis II was not, however, sympathetic with the independence 
of the growing bourgeoisie and therefore decided to transplant 
the silk trade to his own chateau at Plessis-Les-Tours in the city 
of Tours. For several centuries the silk trade of Tours was 
actively carried on, and even today one can see in Tours sev- 
eral workshops specializing in Silk Textiles. 

During the reign of Frances the First Lyonnaise Silk 
definitely got under way. In fact, in 1536 two men from Pied- 
mont (Turguet and Naruz) secured letters from the King of 
France, trade licenses, tax exemptions and privileges for the 
manufacturing of the golden cloths; in 1540 the Corporation 
of the Silk Weavers of Lyon was established; in 1560 the city 
already housed more than five thousand silk artisans. 


AT THE BEGINNING the Lyonnaise weavers were content to 
imitate their Italian masters but they were quick to affirm 
their own originality. In 1665 Claude Dangon, forerunner of 
the great Jacquard invented the technique of the “Great Pull” 
with the resuit that with the aid of four workers “Marksmen 
of the Lakes”’ patterns of intricate design and color could be 
woven. Damasks, Brocades, Velvets designed and sewn in 
Lyon all came to enhance the splendor of the Court of Ver- 
sailles. To receive ambassadors, Louis 14th brought forth arm- 
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chairs made of the velvet from Lyon; the Marquise de Main- 
tenon wore a gown of “gold on gold” which stimulated the 
slightly envious pen of Madame de Sevigne. The splendor of 
the weavers of Lyon reinforced that of the Sun King himself. 

In the 18th century the renowned silk of Lyon crossed the 
frontier. It can be said that the supremacy of this silk is due 
to a train of uninterrupted improvements and to the new tech- 
niques very often found, quite unintentionally, by the small 
weavers. So if the names of Vaucanson and, above all, Philippe 
de La Salle who worked for Catherine of Russia are known 
throughout the silk world, one must remember also Garin, 
Falcon, Bouchon, Genin, Ponson, Verzier, Emmanuel Verguin 
and hundreds of other silk weavers, machinists, dyers and de- 
signers who strove unceasingly to investigate all the possibili- 
ties of creation and renovation of the Lyonnaise cloth. 


ALL THESE IMPROVEMENTS were climaxed by the celebrated 
discovery, in 1805, of Jacquard who perfected the device of 
figured cloth which carries his name. In 1847 fully 6000 


establishments producing Jacquard ‘fabrics were in Lyon. 


At the same time the supremacy of Lyon in the dominion 
of silk found itself strengthened by the rapid development of 
silkworm breeding in the South of France. Even though silk 
breeding was not introduced into France until later in the 
18th and 19th centuries, Lyon was greatly helped by the de- 
velopment of silkworm breeding on its southern borders. 


The expansion of the Sericulture reasserted itself only in 
the 17th century; it was in this period that Oliver de Serre, 
minister of Henri IV established the breeding of the silkworms 
in the region of Vivarais. His efforts soon bore fruits; in the 
middle of the 18th Century the production of new cocoons 
reached 7,000 tons, then 17,000 tons in 1845 and the record 
figure of 26,000 tons in 1853. 


But from the beginning of the 19th Century a dangerous 
sickness struck the silkworm: “la pebrine” from the word 
“‘pebri”. The result was that moths were covered with brown 
or blackish spots. 


In 1865 a friend of Pasteur asked him to investigate the 
sickness and in 1869, after four years of unceasing observa- 
tion and experimentation, Pasteur informed the Commission 
of Silks at Lyon of a radical method for eliminating “la pe- 
brine”. The production of cocoons which had fallen to 5,000 
tons in 1865 swiftly rose to 14,000 tons in 1870. 


At the end of the 19th Century and at the beginning of the 
20th Century there was a continual decline in the study of the 
Silk-Moth in France. This can be accounted for by economic 
and social factors: the movement of the rural handicraft labor 


The silk wall coverings of Marie Antoinette’s bedroom in 
Versailles were reproduced in Lyon upon the occasion of 
the 1st International Silk Congress meeting in this city. 


from the city. This increased the value of those who remained, 
which resulted in the decreased desirability of maintaining 
silkworm nurseries, the rapid rise of the vine in the south of 
France and, finally, steadily improving production of raw silk 
in the Far East with the advent of Japan in the World Market. 


It is here that World War II burst upon the world. Because 
of the complete severance of all dealings with the Far East, 
the industry of raw silk in France underwent a considerable 
backsliding and it was thought that silk would never regain, 
even in Lyon, its leading position in industrial textiles. 


Fortunately, however, only a few years after the war (espe- 
cially since 1948) and thanks to the efforts of the International 
Silk Association, we see a renaissance of silk taking place in 
the factories of Lyons. This renaissance is clearly illustrated 
by the swift rise in the production of silk fabrics in Lyons. 


At the present time, however, France does not produce more 
than a few hundred tons of fresh cocoons a year. But the re- 
surgence of silk in Lyon is now seen clearly by the growing 
importations of raw silk which has tripled from 1947 to 1956. 
The merchants of Lyon have again taken up their traditional 
job as middlemen. 


If France has lost her eminent place in breeding silk worms 
it is Lyon which has maintained—thanks to her manufacturers, 
her silk merchants, her silk-throwers, her operators—the 
leadership in the industries which will transform silk. 


Lyon has always worked in close consultation with the cou- 
toure of Paris. This last year, especially, silk has reasserted 
itself in the salons of the designers, with the return of the 
‘feminine look” which stresses flowing and fluid weaves: satin 
crepe, jersey and the like. 


Last Fepruary 15Tu the Gala Soiree was given at the Com- 
edie Francaise by the Trade Union Committee of Parisian de- 
signers, under the auspices of the French Federation of Silk. 
Sixty models representing twenty different salons displayed 
to the whole of Paris magnificent dresses of silk, the latest 
achievements of the Parisian couturieres, and their success was 
memorable. At the current International Silk Congress in Oc- 
tober, 1957, the French delegation will show a film about silk, 
to reenact in brilliant color thé evening at the Comedie Fran- 
caise. 


France in general and Lyon in particular will show their 
close affinity to silk, Queen of Textiles, symbol of taste, of 
beauty, of culture and civilization . . . to Silk, ever living, 
and ever vital, the fiber which has journeyed through the cen- 
turies with undiminished splendor. e¢ END 


ITALIAN SILK 


looks to the 


NEW WORLD 


With the exception of one important fact, the Italian Silk 
Industry started virtually from scratch in the year 1946. 
With much of its machinery either usurped or wrecked by 
war, new machinery had to be ordered; naturally they took 
advantage of modern technology and set up advanced types 
of machines. The workers were there; people in whose veins 
flowed the tradition of fine silk weaving for centuries, in 
whose hearts remained the hunger to resume work with 
this fine fiber, as did countless generations before them. 

But the notable step taken by the Italian Silk Industry 
was in the direction of the New World; America, with its 
readiness and willingness to pay for something better. We 
well remember the first Fair in New York at which Italian 
fabrics were displayed. Notable was the hunger with which 
Italian representatives sought information from American 
businessmen: what types of silk do you need? what are your 
style trends? in what types of garments do you plan to 
use Silk? 

These, and many more were the questions asked and an- 
swered; and Italy’s representatives returned home with a 
clear idea of how to capture a good part of the American 
market. One of the first tangible results in this country was 
the development of the silk suit for men; not just for mil- 
lionaires, but for people who could spend $40 or more to 
enjoy the feel of Silk. Needless to say, Silk is today almost 
a commonplace in the wardrobe of the upper class Ameri- 
can male. 

Far more widespread, of course, in both numbers and 
yardage was the use of Silk in women’s fashions and in 
men’s sportswear. Forearmed with a knowledge of what 
the American public would probably want, the Italian in- 
dustry turned its eyes to two neighbors: France and the 
Riviera. The former, as an important springboard for new 
ideas in women’s apparel, inspired Rome to create stunning 
styles. The Riviera, traditionally the birthplace for all 
men’s sportswear ideas, spurred Italian designers to create 
novel ideas. 

Italian designers used Silk liberally, thus enhancing the 
appeal of their styles. The success which marked the advent 
of Italian styling in both men’s and women’s wear in this 
country is attested to, every single day of the year, by the 
number of American stores promoting Italian-made apparel 
or by the vastly greater number promoting American copies 
of Italian styles. 

Italy also had one advantage in its ledger: It is still today 
the second largest nation seriously engaged in sericulture, 
from egg-breeding and mulberry tree-farming to the finished 
product. Besides, it is a world factor in the production of 
Duppion, with this notable addition: Italian Duppion is 
thicker and richer than any other in the world, so that the 
fabrics woven from Italian Duppion find a warm welcome 
from the fashion-conscious Americans. 

Predominant is the wide use of Italian Silks; and thus the 
Italian industry has found the way to make the American 
market very much worthwhile in terms of dollars and lire. 
This might point a lesson to other nations seeking to plant 
its Silk goods in this country. 

The door is open for those who will but take the trouble 
to find out how to reach the address. The Italians did it by 
learning what the American public wanted; what the tim- 
ing and merchandising requirements would be . . . and then 
fitting their own programs into America’s. Their achieve- 
ment is to be applauded; more, it is worthy of emulation. 
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SWITZERLAND: 


REVOLVING DOOR OF SILK 


Rau Silk comes in: Finished Silks Go Out to the 


rest of the World in a Flow of Rare Beauty 


It is most likely that every reader of American Fabrics is 
wearing a wrist watch made in Switzerland. The world knows 
this as a country of fine craftsmen: people who have been 
trained for many generations in the appreciation not only of 
fine machinery but of the wonderful products they turn out. 


It is also automatic, when Switzerland is mentioned in con- 
nection with textiles, for many people to think in terms of the 
delightful gossamer voiles and Swisses; and while it is true 
that this country’s silk people excel in the production of sheer 
fabrics which require both the machinery and the light touch, 
it is mainly in the realm of the intricate heavy weaves that 
Switzerland truly shows its eminence. 


This tiny country found, at the conclusion of the War, that it 
could not possibly cope with the fast-moving pace of changing 
style; this was due to the very nature of the artisans of Switzer- 
land which results in such exquisite workmanship in all fields. 
But to compensate, the Swiss silk weavers possessed one 
attribute which is never-changing anywhere in the world: 
adherence to the finest quality. Thus their thinking turned in the 
direction of adherence to the types of fabrics which Switzer- 
land could produce better than most nations; and today such 
names as Schwarzenbach Huber, Stehli, Stunzi and others are 
universally recognized as the standard for high quality. 


But this should come as no surprise to anyone; Switzerland 
is far from the head of the list of volume exporters of any type 
of merchandise . . . but what it does send elsewhere is instantly 
accepted as being novel, rare and excellent. 

Sitting in the Alps, Switzerland was in position to avail itself 
of raw silk as it came out of Italy on its way north. Thus, even 
though it owns not a single silkworm, this country has always 
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like and trust in your favor, the very first selling should be 
done to these customers through direct mail; either using 
your charge account mailing, or a special effort. Whether 
your opening announcement of your coming Silk Promotion 
should be in the form of a broadside, a catalog, or any other 
form depends upop your policy, your budget and other fac- 
tors. Some stores may even wish to send out actual Silk 
cocoons in boxes, together with a short letter; this would 
most assuredly receive favorable attention. But whatever 
the form of your advance mailing, the important point is 
that your regular customers will be the first to respond 
and buy. 

If your store has TV and radio facilities available locally, 
the International Silk Association will supply you with 
interesting material to make up one-minute scripts which 
you can run over and over again at small cost. In addition, 
they will furnish you with a great deal of material which 
you can turn over to local fashion editors (newspaper, radio 
and TV); this can result in many forms of good publicity, 
including free TV fashion shows. 

Above all, be sure that your buyers get in touch with 
every mill and manufacturer whose merchandise you fea- 
ture, and ask them what assistance they can give. Collec- 


City of Zarich 


been able to support an industry which gives the world some of 
the most extraordinary examples of silk weaving art. 

With France, Italy and Great Britain and other European 
nations as close neighbors and customers, it was natural that 
the Silk weavers of Switzerland first concentrated on the type 
of cloths which these nations needed most. Thus it was that 
Swiss Jacquards, Damasks, Mogadores and indeed every one 
of the intricate and hard-to-make fabrics came off the looms of 
Switzerland . .. and quickly made a name for themselves. 

While it is true that in every major Silk producing nation 
similar weaves are available, all of them are quick to acknowl- 
edge that the Swiss have really made an art of these intricate 
weaves. First, because their innate understanding and appreci- 
ation of fine precision machinery urged Swiss craftsmen to 
devote much more attention to the development of intricate 
machinery than is generally contributed in mass-producing 
countries. Second, there appears to be a national urge to do 
the difficult things better than anyone else. 

Thus it is that in America . . . and, in fact . . . in virtually 
every Silk-producing country . . . there is still an extensive 
market for the Silks of Switzerland. Men’s neckwear, as an 
example, has always:leaned toward that country for its fabrics; 
designers of high-fashion and high-priced apparel for women 
seek out Switzerland’s newest. In many other fields, where 
truly fine Silks are desired, other manufacturers first look 
over the Alps at this tiny country with its grand vision. 

Switzerland makes no attempt to compete on the common 
field of staples-at-a-price. It has always stayed within the field 
where Made in Switzerland has been the hallmark of assur- 
ance. Therefore the door continues to revolve, letting raw Silk 
in through one panel and exquisite fabrics out the other. 


tively these sources devote many millions of dollars to the 
preparation of promotional material; candidly, you will be 
somewhat astonished by what you can obtain merely for 
the asking. 


But let us stress one thing: 


No plan is worth anything until it is put into execution . . . 
and then followed up to the last jot and tittle. Someone in 
your store must not only head up the formulation of such an 
event, but must have both the responsibility and authority 
to see that everyone does his part of the job thoroughly. 
This person, we recommend, should be the store’s merchan- 
dising head, whatever his title. He should set the date for 
the event; set the date for the first meeting of all store execu- 
tives . . . and sell them enthusiastically on the possibilities. 
And he should personally, not through an underling, see to 
it that everyone in the store follows through right up to 
store closing at the end of the promotion. 


There is more than volume at stake. A well planned, well 
executed Silk Promotion can bring your store great pres- 
tige ... and great profit. With the public economy still on 
the upswing, truly now is the time when no fashion store 
can afford not to promote Silk. 


The “dividend” in campus fashions — slim silk basic 
dress with a covering jacket that plays a triple role of suit, 
dress, and separate party-coat. Jerry Greenwald tops his 
slender emerald green, pure silk ottoman dress with a 


semi-fitted jacket, buttoned up and neatly bow-tied. 


. Silk Finds the Young Generation 


Thé millions who grew to Buying Age during the War 


ave discovered the wonderful qualities of Silk 


Immediately after V-J Day the Editors of American 
Fabrics pointed out to the textile and apparel industries 
that their first job in reestablishing a market for silk was to 
educate millions of young people who had never seen, worn 
or even felt this fiber. Because these people were all in their 
childhood when the war shut off the supply of silk, we be- 
lieved that the introduction of silk fabrics on the assump- 
tion that everybody knew their virtues would be wrong; and 
we also recommended that those mills contemplating advent 
into this field should give serious consideration to the 


thought of blending silk with other fibers. 


1. The American chemical and textile people had al- 
ready developed certain fibers and constructions which con- 
tained excellent inherent characteristics which the public 
liked; therefore they should, insofar as possible, be re- 
tained through blending. 

2. By blending, we could develop both new and desirable 
fabrics which the public was awaiting; and, in addition, 
the ultimate price could be reduced to a point within the 
reach of the masses. 

What has happened in the past several years is indeed 


a tribute to everyone concerned: the weaver, the cutter, the 
retailer . . . and the consumer. Silk today is again a major 
fiber to be reckoned with; and although it lost its largest 
market when nylon hosiery became popular, silk today is 
showing a strong upsurge in other fields and promises to 
continue its onward and upward march. One intelligent 
program for merchandising silk to the entire buying public 
was done, for example, by American Silk Mills. This com- 
pany, by soundly blending and manipulating silk in every 
type from silk-and-rayon to pure silk, has today made the 
silk suit a commonplace in wardrobes for all men and 
women. 

In other fields comparable jobs have been done by 
equally sound thinking. True, pure silk cloths are still a 
relative luxury with relatively limited selling. But by 
proper blending of silk with wool, with cotton, with rayon 
... in fact, with virtually every major fiber . . . the mills 
have opened new fields and mighty profitable fieids, for 
silk. 

Silk, as any other fiber, cannot mean all things to all men. 
Its particular characteristics make silk desirable for cer- 
tain end uses; what the mills have done has been to first 
determine in which field silk could outperform any other 
fiber; in what combinations it could not only increase de- 
sirability but increase profit margins . . . and introduce 
silk in that form. 

On these pages we show examples of specific blends which 
have won their own niche in the textile field. 
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How bores Sitk WEAR? 
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A. Silk wears wonderfully well. Despite its delicate feel 
and rich appearance, Silk is surpisingly strong. A 
strand of silk is actually equal in strength to a strand 
of steel. This particular quality makes it ideal for al- 
most any garment which must stand up to hard wear. 


How bogs Sitk WasH? 


- © 


It depends on the Silk, but for the most part Silks wash 
beautifully. The main point is to wash, iron and dry 
cool. That means using lukewarm water and avoiding 
extreme heat at any point. Silks should be washed with 
a good quality mild soap or soap flakes . . . never use 
detergents. The article should be gently squeezed in the 
lukewarm soapy water and rinsed in fresh water. To 
remove surplus moisture, it is advisable to roll in a 
towel. Dry away from direct heat or sunlight. Silk 
articles should be ironed damp and on the wrong side 
(shantung and tussah should be ironed dry). Remem- 
ber never to twist, rub, boil or soak Silk garments and 
avoid too hot water. Of course, do not wash the heavy 
brocades or stiff heavy weight Silks. 


Q. Does Sitk CREASE? 


A. Silk is crease resistant because of its natural resiliency. 
A good test, for example, is with a man’s silk necktie. 
Crush it in your hand; when you release it you will see 
how it immediately regains its original freshness and 
smoothness. 


Q. How bogs SILK FEEL? 


A. When you are looking for luxury of hand drape and 
feel, nothing takes the place of Silk. It is a natural 
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GENERATION needs to know about Silk. 
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Q. 


insulator which affords equal protection from cold and 
heat. Many people have remarked that Silk has an 
especially delicious feel next to the skin. This is why 
women of discernment still prefer Silk lingerie. Its 
moisture absorption qualities make Silk warm and 
comfortable in winter and delightfully cool in the 
summer. 


Doers SiLk Dry CLEAN? 


Beautifully. In fact, most people prefer to have their 
Silken things dry cleaned; it costs a bit more, but tends 
to retain more of the delicacy and richness so char- 
acteristic of Silks. 


Is Sik Goop For SEWING? 


Silk is remarkably strong and its elastic qualities make 
it an ideal sewing thread for all purposes. You can sew 
almost everything with silk thread: cottons, silk, wools, 
nylons, chemical fibers, etc. Because it gives with the 
fabric and at the same time is able to spring back at 
once, Silk stands up to strain better than any other 
thread; because Silk takes dyes wonderfully well, you 
can always match your fabric exactly with silk thread. 
Finally, Silk is never weakened by water or perspira- 
tion and so ensures extra long life to the garment. Fine 
men’s neckwear is always sewn with silk thread. 


How MANY TYPES OF SILK ARE THERE? 


A. There is a Silk for every occasion because Silk can be 


soft and chiffony or stiff and sturdy, according to need. 
For men, Silk finds its place in almost every part of the 
wardrobe. For women, it meets almost every feminine 
desire from the daintiest crepe-de-chine to the heaviest 
satins and brocades. 
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Ceil Chapman dramatizes the rich red of Silk chiffon goes dancing. Junior Sophis- Basic red in Canton crepe, edges out the 
autumn leaves in a silk-satin dress for late ticates know the value of understatement — “little black dress” as the current favorite. 
afternoon. Her artful draping is apparent just yards and yards of the blond, floating Roxane of Samuel Winston matches its 
in the fold of the decolletage, and in the silk. color excitement with a vivid new silhou- 


deep-dipping back panel. 


ette. The tiered skirt dips to a dramatic 
cascade in back. 


The Consumer asks Cora Carlyle .... 


Qa. WHEN WILL SILK FABRICS BE REALLY 
WASHABLE ? 


A. Ever since the end of the last World War, and the 
universal use of the washing machine, Silk people 
and chemists have been working on this problem 
day and night. In a few isolated cases they have 
succeeded in finishing Silk fabrics so that they 
can be machine-washed without injuring the fiber 
or losing the softness and sheen which typify Silk. 
I would say that Silk people both here and abroad 
are about 90% ready to introduce washable Silks; 
however, my personal belief is that Silk should 
still be hand-washed or dry cleaned. 


Qa. IS SILK TRULY A DURABLE FIBER ? 


A. If the steel mills could produce a strand of steel 
as thin as a strand of Silk, the Silk would surpass 
the steel yarn both in tensile strength and in 
abrasive-resistance. Given normal care, your Silks 
will give you more than satisfactory service. 


Q. WHAT IS AN EASY TEST TO BE SURE | AM 
BUYING SILK ? 


A. Silk is an animal fiber, mainly protein in chemi- 
cal content. So if you take a single strand of the 
yarn from the article you intend to buy, and put 
a lighted match to one end, the yarn should burn 
with a small flame from one end to the other. This 
is not true of chemical fibers; they will smolder, 
but not flame. 


Q. WHAT IS A SCREEN PRINT? 


A. A large piece of Silk, very sheer, is drawn taut 
in a frame. The screen-cutter punches pinholes in 
this cloth to follow the lines of the design pattern 
(he uses one screen for each color). The printer 
then puts the screen on top of the Silk to be printed, 
applies the color (or dye) which comes through 
the tiny holes to form a part of the design on the 
Silk; he does this successively with each screen 
which represents a separate color; until finally 
all of the colors in the desired design are trans- 
ferred to the finished cloth. Because of the care 
and hand labor required, fine Silk screen prints 
are not only more beautiful, but must cost some- 
what more than roller-prints. 


Qa. 1S RAW SILK AN INFERIOR QUALITY ? 


A. By no means. Raw Silk is different from culti- 
vated Silk in this respect: whereas the latter comes 
from silkworms specially reared on a careful diet, 


Raw Silk comes from cocoons spun by caterpillars 
which have foraged for themselves. The result is 
that the extruded fiber is hardier; and when Raw 
Silk is woven, either by itself or in blends with 
cultivated Silk, the fabric still has the lovely hand 
and feel of Silk but is endowed with much greater 
durability. 


| LOVE JACQUARD PATTERNS: HOW ARE 
THEY WOVEN ? 


A. Remember the old-style player pianos? They oper- 


ated by air-pressure passing through the tiny holes 
on the roller, and this air “played” the corre- 
sponding piano keys to make music. In 1801, 
Joseph Marie Charles Jacquard showed his first 
model of-thé now-famous Jacquard loom. Small 
cards are punched to correspond with the areas 
where the weaver wishes to create the raised effect. 
On his loom, Jacquard affixed these cards in such 
a way that, when the right spot was reached, 
instead of the plain weave, the shuttles and bob- 
bins throw extra Silk yarn into the cloth; when 
the punch-holes are passed, the loom reverts to 
plain weaving. 


IS IMPORTED SILK BETTER THAN 
AMERICAN ? 


A. Let me explain this one point: America does not 


grow any silkworms; we import all of the raw 
yarn. Then we do all of the things necessary to 
transform the raw Silk yarn into luxurious Silk 
fabrics. This is exactly what the other countries 
do too, except that Japan, Italy and in a small 
way France have a sericulture industry which 
breeds the Silk worms. Therefore, to all practical 
purposes American Silk mills can compete with 
foreign mills in design and quality. Mainly the 
difference is that, because the American standard 
of living, and wages, is higher than elsewhere, 
our mills generally have to produce large quanti- 
ties of a single design in order to bring down the 
cost; but even so, we have a number of mills here 
which still loom up a small yardage of each 
pattern and thus can offer exclusiveness. 


Q. ARE WE BUYING CHINESE SILKS IN THIS 
COUNTRY ? 


A. Not directly, because our Government does not 


recognize China. But there is no doubt that other 
foreign countries are buying Chinese silk, which 
is of a good quality; finishing and printing it, and 
then selling to American companies. 
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Castillo’s long stay in America 
enables him to bridge the gap 
between Parisian inspiration 
and American adaptation in a 
split second. His two new basic 
treatments are noteworthy, to 
be watched by manufacturers, 


designers and retailers 
(please turn page) 


CASTILLO 
THE 
MAGICIAN 


Castillo’s chemisey look will exert a marked 
influence on American fashions. Note the 
new skirt length: about 181/, inches off the 
floor. In black silk by Abraham. 
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Magic in Castillo’s Daytime Look.... 


Left: Easier fit in a black silk crepe afternoon dress. The draped 
back panel is held to the shoulder with a black satin bow. Right: 
Black silk crepe with the back-panel fastened above the hips. 
Note the ease of the Castillo draped look. 


Magic in Castillo’s Evening Look.... 


Left: As the day wanes Castillo turns to a more fitted silhouette. 


Soft grey mousseline swathes the figure, again with a short 
skirt. The shoulder stole is in the same fabric. Right: For formal 
evening wear Castillo showed this apricot satin, full length gown 


moulded to the hips, and softened with a bow at the bosom. 
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Castillo Magic 


(left) Castillo’s cocktail dress of 
Guillemin walnut-shade Silk 
mousseline has a sash waist and 
full-length back panel; the left 


shoulder flaunts a white satin bow. 


Castillo’s new coats 
bear the 


North Pole Look.... 


(above) The drapable qualities 
of wool are exemplified in this 
suit of soft wool. Black and 
white fleck, short skirted, easier 
fitting jacket. 
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(right) Gigantic is the word for 
this coat. Oversized shepherd’s 
check design and large buttons 
suggest shagginess; this is bal- 
anced by the light weight of 
the wool fabric employed. Note 
the rather loose effect in the 
tapered bell sleeves. 


Castillo is sympathetic to American likes. 


The three styles shown here might have come from an American atelier . . . indicating 
how Castillo’s experience in:this country taught him what the American woman likes 
and wants. (far left) A looser version of the coachman look; softened even further by 
the light control of the back-belt just below the hipline. (above, right) The walking 
suit again shows the easier fit which is Castillo’s trademark this season, as well as the 
exaggerated collar. (opposite page) Castillo loves the all-fur look. Leopardskin loosely 


fitted, tied at the waist with a fur sash; trimmed with a collar of black fur. END 
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Since 70 B.C., when the poet Lucretius compared the awn- 
ings of Rome with “white clouds of heaven,” awnings have set 
the pace for shading materials. 

For fashion, usually so fickle, has looked with favor on 
canvas awnings for over 20 centuries. Behind this fact lies the 
dramatic story of a fabric that has met the test of time through 
the development of new weaves, colors, styles and finishes. 

But even before the fabric industry added new dimensions 
to canvas with protective finishes and vivid, permanent colors, 
the sturdy cotton cloth was serving the same dual purpose it 
does today — providing flexible sun protection with a decora- 
tive flair. A stretch of colorful canvas angled against the sun’s 
rays has always added considerably more than cooling shade. 

By its inherent values of color, texture, and lightness, can- 
vas suggests a variety of moods. Its festive stripes create a gala 
atmosphere for both the carousel in the park and the fashion- 
able resort beach. In more subdued, citified tones, the canvas 
canopy serves metropolitan apartment dwellers with quiet 
dignity and joins homeowners in their fight against the dreary 
sameness of sub-division planning. 

This esthetic appeal of canvas, basic to a soft fabric as com- 
pared with harsh, unyielding materials, has recaptured the 
fancy of creative architects and builders. They’ve rediscovered 
it versatility and flexibility, and have put it to work in scores 
of ways in this day of open-air living. 

As the American homemaker demands more light, space, 
and air, contemporary architecture answers with wider ex- 
panses of glass, more generous outdoor living areas. Canvas 
plays its part in this building scheme by furnishing shade and 
protection without interfering with that feeling of spaciousness 
that comes from more room indoors and out. It answers the 
additional demand for richer colors and softer textures, and 
all at an economy other building materials find hard to match. 

This fresh approach to shading problems means more new 
excitement and color for patios, poolside houses, beach ca- 
banas, tents, and conventional canvas window awnings. 

The surge of interest has brought demands for fabrics with 
new and specialized properties. Foreseen for the cotton canvas 
of the future is a material that takes brighter, faster colors; 
has a greatly extended weathering life; boasts of complete 
mildew protection, and of improved fire protection. 

Such properties are expected as a result of industry-sup- 
ported research. Researchers say advances each year hold 
promise of even more fascinating possibilities — possibilities 
that point to this natural fiber proving its “miracle” qualities. 


Outside draw draperies keep Old Sol from being an 
unwelcome house guest in hot weather. 
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What use will the canvas awning industry make of these new 
qualities and characteristics? The answer might best be found 
in a study of how awning fabricators are developing their 
product to meet present-day problems of sun control. 

These canvas craftsmen have an historical background as 
colorful as the fabric they handle. Pioneers of the industry 
were the old sailmaking establishments, and in many U. S. 
coastal cities, some of the leading canvas goods firms still 
operate from their original headquarters. 

Many of the jaunty awnings that brighten the American 
scene are the product of thousands of small, family-run shops. 
While each awning is custom tailored, the years and practical 
experience have brought the development of certain basic 
product designs, comparatively simple and easy to make. 

Now evidence that canvas awnings fabricators are ready to 
accept and try new approaches to shading can be seen in some 
of the recent dramatic notes struck by patio awnings. 

One such novel installation, borrowed from the warm Medi- 
terranean, is the roll-away roof — a horizontally hung canopy 
which slides on thin wires strung across a patio or court. It 
is operated by ropes and pulleys on its trolley-like suspension. 
The canopy can be extended to form a soft, colorful roof over 
the entire area, or can be drawn out of the way and gathered 
under the overhang when not needed. The fabric itself does 
not store up much heat, cools quickly after sundown. - 


Unusual variations to the basic patio awning, with its 
gradual pitch design, have been achieved through the use of 
welded tubular framing with smart lace-on panels. Here’s 
where the fabric proves its worth in easy maintenance. The 
panels can be removed from the framework in a matter of 
minutes, washed and replaced. A fresh and different look can 
be achieved through the purchase of new panels at a minimum 
of cost. Of course, the panels are easily taken down during the 
winter months when shade is not needed or desired. 

Lace-on panels provide effective and fashionable sun shields 
for windows, too, offering a change from the conventional 
window awning. The metal frames are hinged to the outside of 
a wide overhang, extending the protection by several feet, or 
are hung vertically from the edge of the overhang to shade a 
room from the low afternoon sun. 

One of the most effective, yet novel, means of achieving sun 
protection is afforded by vertical sun draperies. Probably no 
other shading material can so tastefully answer the sun control 
problems posed by wide window areas. 

Designed in exactly the same manner as indoor draperies, 
they are hung on rings which traverse an oversize drapery rod 
suspended on the outside of the house. When not in use they 
gather in soft folds and are tied back on either side of the 
awning is attached to leather straps hooked to rings imbedded 
window. 

Another bright example of function being wedded to fashion 


are outside canvas curtains mounted on rollers like inside 
curtains. These, too, provide complete protection from the low, 
late sun. When pulled down, the lower edge of the curtain 
in the ground. 

Still another solution to the window wall problem is colorful 
canvas curtains fashioned like venetian blinds. These are 
folded up under the overhang for more light and openness. 

A mere recitation of applications, however, only serves to 
underscore the versatility and flexibility of awnings. 

This is a characteristic recognized by designers and archi- 
tects, as evidenced by this statement by William T. Snaith, 
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Outdoor living area and swimming pool can be valuable 
additions at the rear of a new or old house. Black and 
white striped draperies help give privacy and add a 
decorative note. 


president of The Raymond Loewy Corporation: 

“From the viewpoint of the building designer, canvas is 
another of the adaptable materials which can be integrated 
into a total design to provide color, texture, grace. As I use it, 
canvas is not seasonal or demountable; it is part of the archi- 
tecture. Although alternate materials may seem to have greater 
durability, I doubt if canvas can be matched for economy. 
Primarily, I like the variety of applications it allows me and 
the fact that it introduces a note of lightness, delicacy to offset 
the weight of a building mass.” 

A modern appraisal of an ancient and useful fabric. 

In this modern world, canvas gives constant proof it has a 
vital role to play — one that is tied closely to the latest innova- 
tions in comfortable, fashionable living — Air-Conditioning. 

IT REFUSED TO LET its functions be usurped by air-condi- 
tioning, modern man’s answer to interior heat caused by sum- 
mertime sun. Instead, this fabric that cooled the Pharaohs 
has proved it complements the modern miracle of air-condi- 
tioning. Here again function combines with beauty. 

Tests show canvas awnings can screen out 65 to 75 per cent 
of the sun’s heat, lowering capacity requirements for cooling 
systems and often eliminating expensive accessory equipment. 

Throughout the history of the fabric run the threads that 
account for much of its lasting popularity and appeal — 
adaptability, versatility, flexibility. These are qualities not 
only bred into the fiber, but built upon by the manufacturers of 


Otis woven pattern, style No. 2810, 12-0z. per sq. yd. Made by THE 
FALLS CO. . .. courtesy MC CAMPBELL & CO. 


cotton duck or canvas. Studies show more than 85 per cent of 
the fabric consumed in canvas type awnings is cotton duck, 
with cotton drills and twills being next most popular. 

Cotton duck, or canvas produced by the cotton broad woven 
fabrics industry, is a heavy, closely-woven fabric which pos- 
sesses great strength. Frequently it is woven from ply yarns. 

In general ducks are classified under two major divisions: 
ounce duck, which is divided further into army duck and flat 
duck, and numbered duck. 

There also are two types of canvas awnings — woven and 
painted. Deep, rich colors are a mark of woven or yarn dyed 
awnings, as are the interesting color effects possible in the 
weaving process through combinations of different colored 
yarns. Woven awnings are alike on both sides and can be 
reversed for longer wear. 

Generally duck accounts for about six per cent of the total 
value of all products shipped by the cotton broad woven fabrics 
industry, and for almost six per cent of the total mill consump- 
tion of cotton. There are some 75 or 80 mills regularly produc- 
ing duck, most in the Southeast. 

Keenly interested in the destiny of this fabric and this 
industry are the Canvas Awning Institute and the National 
Cotton Council. 

The Canvas Awning Institute was incorporated in 1947, 
with its membership consisting of manufacturers, processors 
and distributors of awning canvas and hardware. Virtually 
from the start the Cotton Council, representing the entire raw 
cotton industry from producer through spinner, cooperated 
with the CAI. 

When the joint effort began 10 years ago the canvas industry 
consumed 27 million square yards of cotton canvas. The 
Council’s market research department estimates 1955 con- 
sumption at 44,755,000 square yards. 

This industry campaign moves across a broad front, includ- 
ing advertising, publicity, sales promotion and research. It is 
aimed not only at meeting the competition of more recent 
materials but at winning a share of the growing market that 
will naturally result from an expanding population. 

Moving aggressively to achieve this aim, the CAI recently 
voted to employ merchandising counsel to recommend a 
program for improving trade channels to consumers. 

Such interest in distribution and production problems 
emphasizes the many areas in which the CAI and Council 
work. It emphasizes, too, that selling awnings, just like selling 
any textile, has come a long way in the past hundred years. The 
textile salesman, just like the automobile salesman, must sell 
not only utility but beauty and fashion. 
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The blend of 27% Dynel-73% acetate adds many charac- 
teristics other than a soft hand to this CAVALCADE DYNA- 
LIN cloth. 
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Glamorful as Textiles Must be to Meet To- 
day’s Needs, Staple Fabrics Are Still Basic 


Run down the fabulous menu of dishes served in any of the 
nation’s famed restaurants; pick the one dish which you believe 
is the best seller; no matter what it might be, the restaurateur will 
tell you that his customers eat more bread and butter than they do 
of the restaurant’s specialty. The same prevails in the textile 
industry; and while AMERICAN FABRICS constantly voices the sin- 
cere belief that the future growth of this industry . . . as well as 
the solution to many of its current ills . . . must stem from new 
and Creative Thinking . . . never must we lose sight of the fact that 
certain simpler fabrics are still the volume backbone. 

On the other hand, this does not necessarily indicate that so-called 
staple fabrics must be dull and repetitive, reminiscent of identical 
weaves and textures which our grandmothers adored. A case in 
history, for example, is the fabric swatched on this page. It is a 
Cavalcade Fabrics specialty; and for the past five years this one 
cloth has been the solid foundation for Cavalacade’s business. 
The name of the fabric is Dynalin; it is a blend of 27% Dynel 
and 73% rayon. In the words of a Cavalcade executive, Dynalin 
is like a hound dog: devoid of glamour, but true and faithful. 
dependable at all times. 

In the words of a Cavalcade customer, Dynalin is the poor 
woman’s lightweight wool. Of course Cavalcade makes no claim 
that this fabric has the characteristics of wool; on the other hand, 
even the veriest novice must instantly be struck with the fact that 
Dynalin does have the appearance of a lightweight wool; it takes 
dyes normally associated with woolens; the hand is characteristic 
of a good woolen mixture . . . and the price is a mere fraction of 
a comparable woolen’s. From the manufacturer’s viewpoint 
Dynalin also offers certain production advantages. It is easy to 
drape; it takes a permanent crease; it requires neither special 
needles nor special thread for sewing. 

At the moment, even after five years, Dynalin is mainly found 
in the lines of dress manufacturers; this is difficult to understand 
because the very characteristics which make it ideal for certain 
types of dresses should, in our opinion, lend themselves admirably 
to the styling of Fall sportswear; and we also believe that, in a 
softer finish, the cloth should find a happy home in the field of 
men’s sports shirts. Undoubtedly this will come to pass, when 
Cavalcade finds itself in a position to open new markets. At the 
present moment, not another yard is available for the balance of 
this year: a good omen not only for the converter but for his 
cutters. 

If you think about this success for just a moment, you will 
realize that even in the field of bread-and-butter fabrics, there is 
a profitable niche for a staple item . . . providing it portrays 
Creative Thinking. Cavalcade has attained this position through 
the adroit development of a dynel-and-rayon cloth; multitudinous 
other, and equally desirable, fabrics can be developed by proper 
combination of fibers and finishes. 


A NEW FACE IN FUR FABRICS 


Ingenuity in using Dynel Fiber plus Schiffli Embroidery 
Broadens Market for Inexpensive Copies of Persian Lamb 


The alacrity with which American (and even many for- 
eign) women clutched fabric-furs to their lovely bodies is 
no news. At every level from fiber producer to retailer, 
this development of the past few years has skyrocketed to 
the point where even women who can afford to buy genuine 
furs are now either supplementing their wardrobes with a 
fabric-fur, or wearing one instead. While much of the 
growth of this tendency is due to economic reasons (fabric- 
fur is definitely less expensive than true fur) many of the 
women who are swayed toward this new fiber development 
report that both function and fashion have a great deal to 
do with their decision. 

Hitherto fabric-fur has been limited almost exclusively 
to a beaver-like sheared type. Now Multitex Products Cor- 
poration has brought forth a most unusual fabric-fur called 
Dynacurl; it would take a true expert to tell the difference 
between this manmade cloth and genuine Persian lamb. 
Except under almost microscopic examination Dynacurl 
looks exactly like the real fur it imitates. It has the lustre, 
the close curl, the silky look and feel of Persian . . . but not 
the cost. 

The fabric consists of a pile made with 100% Dynel, 
chenille yarn, Schiffli embroidered to a durable woven 
cotton backing. The Dynel (Union Carbide’s acrylic fiber) 
facing comprises 75% of the fabric, the cotton 25%. 

Of chief importance in the manufacture of Dynacurl, 


according to Multitex, is Dynel’s thermal pliability which 
is utilized to heat-set the curls that are characteristic of Per- 
sian lamb. Unlike previous natural or synthetic fibers tried, 
Dynel retains its shape and form well, is unaffected by 
water or moisture, will not mat down, and has excellent 
abrasion resistance. 

Because of this, the company reports, garments of the 
fabric provide long wear life. Dynacurl is also extremely 
warm, light in weight, and mothproof. The production of 
Dynacurl starts with Dynel twisted around a core yarn to 
form a chenille yarn a half inch in diameter. The continu- 
ous chenille then goes through a special curling process, 
using a curling machine developed by Multitex. 

Dynacur] is making its first appearance in a new fall col- 
lection of women’s coats designed by Franklin Leto, includ- 
ing jacket, three-quarter and full length styles, to retail 
under $100. About 10,000 coats are expected to be on the 
market this coming season, and predictions for next year 
double this figure. 

The fabric is currently being produced exclusively in the 
popular black color. However, Multitex president George 
Berry says he is working on the development of other Per- 
sian lamb fashion shades, including gray, brown and silvery 
gray-black. In addition to simulated Persian lamb coats, 
Dynacurl may also be used effectively as fur-like trim for 
collars, cuffs, stoles, handbags and other accessories. 
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WHAT 1S THE FIBER which solved 
many of the British Admiralty’'s problems 
in the new submarine Excalibur? which 
delivered millions of women from the 
drudgery of daily taundering? which 
enabled people to wear fashionable as 
well as functional rain apparel? which 
removed the cost, as well as the danger, 
of industrial clothes-burns ? 


THE STORY OF oe 


Because the Editors of American Fabrics believe that in textiles, above 
all, this is one world, we include this story of ICI as an object lesson from 
which even the American Textile Industry can and should profit. In the 
following pages we tell specifically the story of Terylene: its birth, its 
development and finally the marketing of this polyester fiber with 
deservedly marked success. please turn — 


This is a Filament yarn of Terylene. Its basic chemistry is 
shown in the chart on the right; but its properties are an 
even more interesting story. Terylene is waterproof and 
possesses great insulatory qualities; it shrugs off mold 
and decay; is as much home in caustic chemical plants as 
in elegant fashion salons; alone or blended with other 
fibers it provides anything from the touch of a kitten to 


the ruggedness expected of a ship’s hawser. 


Minds behind Terylene 


This picture shows a group of the men 
at ICI responsible for the invention, de- 
velopment and marketing of Terylene. 
Left to right: publicity director D. L. 
Crouch, joint managing director G. F. 
Whitby, chairman Dr. A. Caress, Tery- 
lene inventor J. R. Whinfield and com- 
mercial director A. R. Milne. 
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This is Staple Fibre of Terylene. As you can see by the 


chart, it is after the process of drying that Staple is pro- 
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duced. Its chemical properties remain the same; but from 
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this point on, Staple is then processed to be woven and 
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fields as high fashion apparel, cords for electric appli- 
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ances, knitting yarns, curtains . . . and literally hundreds 
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of other textile needs. 
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Visit from Royalty 


~ a \ Interested in this new textile fiber de- 
i velopment, this picture depicts a recent 

visit by Her Majesty the Queen of Great 

Britain. She evinced a keen and under- 

standing interest in the manufacture and 
“4 ants processing of Terylene, as it was ex- 
ee plained to her by Dr. A. Caress in tour- 
ing the plants. 


From the cradle stage up, and for 
both sexes, consumers were first educated to 
the superior qualities of Terylene, and then 
urged to ask for the merchandise in stores 
everywhere. This is but a fractional portion 
of the vast array of Terylene-containing mer- 
chandise in fashions. 


THE STORY OF TERYLENE 


Over the shoulders of the actual inventors of Terylene 
hovered the twin angels of Patience and Thoroughness. It is to 
them, as much as to the men and women of Imperial Chemical 
Industries who conceived and worked brilliantly to produce 
this new chemical fiber, that much of its universal acceptance 
today should be credited. It is possible that the concept for 
“The Man in the White Suit,” one of England’s best motion 
pictures emanated from the development of Terylene. 

But at this point the cinema and the facts became divorced: 
Whereas the entire story line of the picture was based on the 
hysteria created senselessly by a fiber which turned out to be 
poor in performance, Terylene was never launched until every- 
one connected with this project had been fully convinced 
through broad testing that Imperial Chemical Industries really 
had a good product. 

This, in itself, constitutes a lesson which is of value to every 
business in the world; too many fibers, and finishes, are 
brought to the consumer too early and with claims which the 
product can merely hope to fulfill. But in the case of Terylene, 
by the time the technicians were ready to ask the Finance 
Committee for some $20,000,000 to build plants for its man- 
ufacture, the money was appropriated in a matter of minutes; 
the Committee knew that Terylene had been sufficiently tested 
to make the investment a good one. 

In contrast, reflect for a moment on some of the prematurely 
launched and pressure-promoted ideas which have proved to 
be hurtful than beneficial to textile people the world over. It is 
easy to laugh at Dior’s New Look in women’s fashions, which 
was lauded as the sure panacea for the doldrums in which 
women’s apparel fashions promised to float after the war. This 
fiasco belonged to the apparel manufacturers and retailers; and 
unthinking textile companies took the stand that Dior was the 
other fellow’s ox. 

It so happens, however, that the fate of the fiber man or the 
weaver is closely allied to the success or failure of the manu- 
facturer; his success means greater willingness to try. new 
things and buy more yardage. More close to home were the 
overpromoted virtues of what someone badly named the 
Miracle Fibers: both the retailer and the consumer were sadly 
disillusioned by the poor performance of these fibers as con- 
trasted with what they had been led to expect .... and in no 
time there was a pile-up which did nobody in the textile busi- 
ness any good. Wash-and-wear is another example of oversell- 
ing an idea to the consumer; certain fabrics treated a certain 


way and manufactured into certain articles are truly wash-and- 
wear... but this is far from what was told to the American 
public. 


With these, and other, examples fresh in mind, it is inspiring 
to note the sometimes tedious but always painstaking progres- 
sion through which Imperial Chemical Industries took Tery- 
lene from a chemist’s dream to one of the truly great textile 
developments anywhere. 

On the preceding pages we have reproduced a chart indi- 
cating of what and how Terylene is made; however, in this 
article the Editors of American Fabrics prefer to dwell on the 
marketing and promotion. /n primis, ICI avoided the usual 
pitfall of trying to get today’s sales at the expense of many 
tomorrows. Let us quote from a talk which Mr. D. L. Crouch 
delivered to the staff of the Terylene plant: 

“When you have so much money allocated for consumer 
advertising, you want to get value from it .... if you split the 
appropriation among twelve different end products, you are 
running twelve small campaigns; there is the danger that some 
people will think about Terylene in terms of trousers, whereas 
others will think of it for skirts or curtain nets....The 
important thing is to make people think of everything made of 
Terylene.” 

But even before his comments about Terylene promotion, 
Mr. Crouch pointed out the vast amount of detail work to be 
done in each industry to ready Terylene products for the 
market; this, he pointed out, was an essential part of the 
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program because any promotion would be futile if the products 
were not readily available. In his words: 

“It is no good trying to say to the textile trade and to the 
public generally that Terylene is good for you . . . we’ve found 
that we have to say to people that Terylene is good for skirts or 
for trousers or for socks or ties or corsets or curtain net or 
pillows.” 

Thus the prime problem of ICI, after the company was 
convinced that its product would stand up, was to find out in 
which specific items Terylene could help the textile and manu- 
facturing people to create additional sales. After this, it meant 
working with spinners, weavers, converters, dyers, finishers and 
cutters to see that Terylene was not only rightly processed but 
properly manufactured to deliver to the public what ICI 
promised. This, as you can understand, was no overnight job; 
many problems seemingly unrelated to ICI’s own busimess, had 
to be solved; for unless someone could solve the problem, for 
example, of what type of sewing needle to use in stitching 
Terylene cloth for lingerie, no Terylene cloth would be sold to 
that particular trade. 

With this essential groundwork well laid, ICI’s publicity 
campaign swung into action. Like the product development 
and marketing programs, this was clearly thought out before 
a shilling was spent. Herewith we reproduce a chart showing 
the step-by-step progression and diversification of Terylene 
promotion: 
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Immediately succeeding this chart, in a 64-page confidential 
brochure, ICI expanded on the application of each form of 
publicity; this was to show how Terylene was being promoted 
within the United Kingdom, but it was also intended to serve 
as a guide to the proper introduction of this fiber into other 
countries ... as well it might. For instance, in one section of 
the brochure was reprinted the entire case history of Terylene 
in the men’s trouser industry; it showed the type of publicity 
and promotion used, and wound up with the results: an increase 
of 100 times in a single year. Certainly any mill or manufac- 
turer interested in improving his sales must be impressed with 
these figures. 

In fact, such a success story would even urge manufacturers 
in many other soft lines to look into Terylene. The fact that this 
must have happened is attested to by the enormous list of Tery- 
lene products being successfully marketed today. 


*Terylene’ net curtains are a blessing to live with 
Most curtains need lots of attention and then wear 
out because of it. Not ‘Terylene’® curtains. They 
won't rot under the hottest sun, or under smog or salt 


fo stretching, no worry of shrinkage, for ‘Terylene’ 
curtains always keep their shape. 

‘Terylene’ net curtains are in the.shops now. They 
cost slightly more than most curtains, but they're 
worth every penny. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 


It’s the ‘ Terylene’ that enables skirts and blouses 
to cope with any situation 


Take a skirt made with ‘ Terylene ’ for example. 
It will stand up to any amount of rough treat- 
ment such as house cleaning, travelling, playing 
with the children — and it still keeps its shape. 
Resists creasing, too, and when it gets soiled you 
simply wash it. Don’t worry about shrinkage, 
nor loss of pleats. It will dry quickly, pressed 
and neat, with all pleats in place. 

The same story applies to ‘ Terylene ’ blouses. 
They always look neat and fresh, and being 
*Terylene ’, they wash well and require very 
little ironing. Look for blouses and skirts made 


with ‘ Terylene’ in the shops now. There are 
lots of wonderful colours to choose from in 
blouses, and the skirts come patterned or plain, 
in bright or dark colours 

NOTE : Most skirts are made from 55°/, ‘ Terylene’ 
with 45°/, wool : some of them are 100°,‘ Terylene’. 
The point to be sure of is that they contain at least 
50% ‘ Terylene’ (look at the manufacturer's label). 
This is enough, in blends with wool, to give the 
skirt all the lasting virtues of ‘ Terylene’. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, London, S.W.1 
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‘Women who are pretty or clever, or 
both, are developing « sprucely- 
confident sit to match their 
sprucely-confident ‘Terylene’ 


drooping, for as long as you like? 
Of course you would — there's the 
charm of terylenity ! 
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‘Terylene’ lingerie -— so soft, so warm, so charming 


It’s not just pretty appearances which | ‘There's something wonderful about the 
mahe you fall in love with “Terylene’ | feel of “Terylene’. And “Terylene’ is so 


Net curtains? Thank goodness you can 
/ now have them in ‘Terylene’ 


lingerie, It's the luxurivus feel of the 
fabric too. For “Terylene’ nighties, slips 
and panties heave a soft pleasant texture, 


easy to care for, It washes easily, dries 
very quickly, and rarely needs ironing 


If you're planning to have new net 
curtains, it will pey you to buy 


points in thew favour. they never pull 
out of shape, however often you wash 


out. There never were such wonderful 
curtains before 


What's more, ° Terylene * trousers can not only be 
they can be washed, as long as the pockets 
and lining are also made of unshrinkable fabric 


‘Terylene’ 
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“TERYLENE’ 
for electrical fabrics 


{ Sailing to success 


_ with *Terylene’ 


Among the outstanding successes achieved 


with ‘Terylene’ sails in 1956 were 
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| *Terylene’ cuts the cost 
; ; of dryer felts by 50% 
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THIS is WHY 


It was found, after a three-year intensive trial by the 
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Sandan tentien om East Lancashire Paper Mill, that ‘Terylene' saves 
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Uses of ‘ Terylene’ for electrical insulation felts with ‘ Terylene', which have exceptionally high resistance 


to constant abrasion, heat and acid conditions 


“TERYLENE? is now recognised as a Class 
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G.P.O. cables and wires. Tape oniceed tome icathialin -_ “Terylene’ has » combination of properties which are 
*TERYLENE? is extremely strong and hard- = ney mas PRR ai 7 Set Witham Hurvon T raphy Mr. Chaps not found together in any other fibre. Among these 


are high strength, outstanding resistance to heat 
low stretch, excellent resustance to mineral 

and organic acids, low morture absorption, and 
resistance to abrasion and rot 


wearing, yet flexible and casy to handle; it has = — 

high dielectric strength, unusually high heat - & For fine and coane lapped 
np 

fesistance, and very low mossture absorpuon. —— 


Find out more sbout ‘Terylene’ by contacting 
your usual fe supplier or by writing to 


Braided flex For domesix apphances Ratecy A Lapthors Limited 
pene Imperial Chemical Industnes Lamited, Fibres 
tT ts officially specithed by the “Terylene’ sails and cordage are 
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immensely strong, wet or dry 
They have high stretch resist- 
ance, will not shrink of fot, 
absorb very litthe mosture and 
are not weakened by muldew 


To fomd ont more atin Terykne’ for -nsaatvon, 
comsudt your mupplier, or write to the address belie: 


: — ~ Division, Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yorks 
Telephone Harrogate 68021 
. , 
TERYLENE 
Polyester Fibre 


‘Terytene’ = the wrademart tar the putyesner Gey made by IMPERIAL CHEMI Al INDUSTRIES LTD. HARROGATE YORKS 


Terytene’ is the trademark for the polyester fibre made by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, HOOKSTONE ROAD, HARROGATE, YORKS. 


Tew vtems’ +: the rramdemerh for thee palecsver five made by 
IMMPPRIAL COOPMEC AL ENDDUSTIRS (IMETRED, 
Here Drvnwn, Houtstone Road, Harragate, Yorks 
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RESISTS HEAT TO SIT ON 


TERYLENE TRAVELS THE WORLD in one form or another, and in a multitude of forms. Because of its high 
tensile strength, its resistance to acids, its insulatory qualities products made either wholly or partially of Tery- 
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lene fiber are to be found in the air, on the ground and under the seas; in all climes and countries. British in 
origin, Terylene is as international as the United Nations; as at home in industry as at the country club. END 


We disagree with your Formula for Reinstating 
Cotton in its previous Position of Kingliness 
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We do agree with you, and your charts would make us 
look silly if we didn’t, that Cotton has plenty of problems. 
But whereas you advocate eliminating Government supports 
and price pegging to bring the price of raw Cotton to a 
competitive point, we believe your economists are over- 
looking certain vital factors: 


First, while it may (or then again it may not develop that 
a reduction in price would stimulate sales so that the all- 
over profit would be greater despite a lower per-bale profit, 
they overlook one simple problem: what is the small Cotton 
planter to feed his family while he waits for this millenium 
to arrive? It certainly won’t happen overnight; we don’t 
think, and neither do you, that the big chemical companies 
will sit by reading a book while they’re being price-slugged 
by King Cotton ... and it may be several years, or maybe 
forever, before the margin between Cotton and chemical 
fibers is so small that the manufacturer and the retailer will 
choose Cotton in volume. 


Second, (and your economists ought to be aware of this) 
not only in America but in foreign countries there are many 
new fiber ideas which are long past the stage of charts and 
mathematics. Test runs have been made in pilot plants; 
spinners, weavers, finishers and manufacturers have been 
slowly and constructively testing and improving these fibers. 
In some cases the new fibers will stand on their own feet; in 
others, they will be blended with existing fibers. But make 
no mistake about it: synthetic fibers are getting to be bigger 
and bigger business with the chemical companies. 
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Now what’s the future for Cotton: We don’t have all the 
answers, or we'd be busy buying up every acre of Cotton 
planting in the country for ourselves. But let’s point out 
this, working from your own charts. 


When World War II ended we foresaw the coming growth 
of rayons and other synthetics; we observed that their pro- 
ducers were laying great stress on new finishes, new dyes, 
new weaves and constructions. We pointed this out to the 
textile industry, and we recommended that rather than sit on 
his fat laurels, King Cotton had better bestir himself with 
better styling and new effects. 

The brighter brains in the Cotton industry took heed, and 
took steps. And that’s why Cotton’s decline was halted in 
the late 40’s. We’re not saying that we were responsible for 
this result; we do say, however, that once the Cotton group 
started to think of selling the fiber in terms of Fashion 
rather than of pure Function, the sky began to brighten. 

We’re neither Pollyannas nor chauvinists devoted to a 
single fiber. Our function is to serve the whole textile indus- 
try. We'd like to see ail fibers progress; and in all sincerity 
we can say that during the eleven years of its existence 
American Fabrics has adhered to the prime policy of stim- 
ulation. If Cotton is in trouble, we don’t think it’s a matter 
of undercutting the supports; it’s more a matter of building 
a more alluring structure on the foundation of Cotton’s fine 
characteristics and properties. Creative Thinking, we say 
again, is the only answer for Cotton . . . as it is for any other 
part of the industry. 


mercan Fabrics Fouum Smarter merchants have never been willing to lose the volume on this 


classification. Good stores everywhere try to promote table linens; 
the industry can capitalize on this willingness. 


Dressed for dinner, in Regency stripe 


Summer sets 


; . 

’ such beautiful tables — 
the tables that Craig transforms with the same deft strokes 
of color—the imaginative use of texture and the superb artistry 


that have distinguished Craig bedrooms 


We ore proud to present the first collection of 
Craig designs for dining—each one capable eat 
an exciting setting—in a dining room, 
BRING BACK oe 
Silently the Textile Industry has let slip 
a multimillion outlet for fine fabrics 
More by default than for any other reason, the average We still believe that a vast number of women can be sold 
American home today neither uses nor possesses a single on the idea of buying at least ONE cloth set for dress-up 
set of cloth table linens. This formerly standard household occasions. The Lord & Taylor advertisement we reproduce 
item was first nudged to the side by the decorative idea of here hits the nail squarely on the head: for too long people 
place mats; and then firmly shoved into limbo by the com- have neglected their tables . . . and we believe that a positive 
bination of plastic-finished table tops and the promotion of promotional attack, coordinated among mills, manufactur- 
paper cloths and napkins. ers, retailers and home fashion authorities can slowly re- 
Realistically, both of these developments are attuned to build a goodly market for fabric table sets. 
the modern American woman’s urge toward less labor. It is Let’s not try to sell everyone on using cloth all of the 
far simpler to throw paperwares into the trash can, and run time; this type of attack would run headon into practical 
a damp rag over the tabletop, than it is to launder fabric opposition on the part of the harassed housewife. If the 
tablecloths and napkins. By technological developments slant is toward the woman’s vanity; if it suggests that she 
which yielded paper cloths which look and feel like cloth, will be complimented by her family and friends by decorat- 
the paper mills opened up a big new market which was wait- ing the table with real cloth on important occasions . . . we 
ing. Bonded paper fabrics are in their infancy as Kimber- think she can be sold on the idea of purchasing at least one. 
ley-Clark, the giant paper company, may soon demonstrate 1 1 1 
when their new products reach the market. Multiply the yardage used in one set by the approximately 
We doubt very much whether the great mass of women 40,000,000 families which constitute the potential market 
will ever go back to the steady use of linen, cotton, rayon or ... and you can estimate how worthwhile this project could 
any other textile product for their tables. BUT: — become. 
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Perhaps the fact that Tibet is as close 
to the heavens as man can walk is significant in this instance 
of Creative Thinking. Certainly the entire Tibetan philoso- 
phy of life, and particularly of art, lends itself to adapta- 
tion by industry of Tibet’s neo-primitive approach to both 
design and color. It may seem an anachronism to tie the 
two words together; and yet a‘close stydy of Tibetan art, 
textiles and apparel points to a blend of the simplest and 
the most profound. 

Originality which has never been breached by the rest of 
the world can be found in Tibet. The hordes which stormed 
its bastions broke against the rugged terrain; and so what 
emanates from this eyrie fastness is pure and fresh. A 
trickle of outsiders is just gaining access to these formerly 
forbidden heights; more important, insiders are now com- 
ing out. One of these, the author of this article, states in true 
Tibetan simplicity what his land offers to the world’s textile 
industry in Creative Thinking. 


I do not know who coined the term “Roof Top of the 
World” to describe Tibet but it is a happy choice, at once 
figurative and literal. Nowhere else on our earth is there a 
country that comes anywhere near the elevation of this 
mountain-rimmed plateau where great plains lie at 16,000 
feet and large rivers cut the valleys at 12,000 feet. Perhaps 
readers will visualise the grandeur of this “roof” more 
easily by American yardsticks: it is as long as from Denver 
to Washington, as wide as from Chicago to New Orleans, 
and most of its hardy population lives at two to three times 
the elevation of your highest Rocky Mountain cities. The 
guardians of this secluded land are mighty mountain ranges 
where peaks of 25,000 feet are commonplace, topping the 
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Ethnic Tibet 


DESIGN INSPIRATION from the 


Andes and Rockies, dwarfing the Alps. In this vast protected 
area are most of the 800,000 square miles of ethnic Tibet 
about whose culture and art I have been asked to write— 
not in the volumes required to cover an historic people but 
as a brief word picture to mirror and suggest the design 
stimulation that awaits the textile artist in this lofty land. 
These geographical barriers that have isolated Tibet, to- 
gether with the desire of its people for seclusion and their 
policy of excluding foreigners from the country, have cut it 
off for centuries from the streams of change and progress 
that have been and are taking place elsewhere in the World. 
Time seems to have stood still in Tibet: the Lamas even 
today exorcize the demons by murmuring charms and using 
mystic ritual as they have done for generations; the farmers 
plough their fields with implements that their forefathers 
may have used centuries ago; the penitent pilgrims from the 
distant corners of the country measure their length on the 
ground, travelling hundreds of miles in slow snail-like 
movements to the holy centres, drawn by a magical faith; 
the butter lamps on the altars seem to burn with the un- 
diminished lambency of the first lamps set there long ago 
and they cast a glow, as they flicker, on the painted wall 
images whose colours have dimmed with age; and the mule 
and yak caravans wend their way over the mountain passes 
to China and India to the music of tinkling bells, the clop 
of hooves and the cry of the muleteer, in a scene that has 
remained unchanged for hundreds of years. Thus the cul- 
ture of the Tibetan plateau is still intact and untainted by 
modernism, and its art forms free to provide a reservoir of 
ideas to the imagination of textile and other designers. 
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Actually, the Tibetan culture has overflowed its own sanc- 
tuary in the “Roofland.” While streams of cultural influence 
have from time to time in its history washed up from India 
and China, Tibet has assimilated these extraneous influ- 
ences and maintained a distinct culture of its own. This 
culture has in turn been spread by the Tibetan settler to the 
regions beyond its borders where it has taken root by virtue 
of its own vigour. Thus it is that ethnic Tibet spreads into 
the Westernmost parts of China, spills over the rim of the 
Himalayas to the south encompassing Bhutan and Sikkim, 
and flows into the Ladakh region of Indian Kashmir to 
the West. 

As a FounpaTIONn to the appreciation of Tibetan culture 
and art forms, it helps to have some understanding of the 
outlook of the Tibetan people and the place of religion in 
their lives. The climate and the physical environment, harsh 
and inhospitable in the main, have always made for hard 
living. The early inhabitants of the country were awed by 
the grand dimensions of nature’s works about them. They 
had to come to some sort of terms with nature. They could 
either stay in the country to try and live with dignity in the 
harsh circumstances of their lives; or they could leave the 
country for gentle climes. But to leave was an unattractive 
prospect for the reason that the terrain over which they 
would have to travel made any long journey forbidding. 
They chose to stay. They believed that there were spirits in 
nature: and they believed that the unpredictable forces of 
nature were an expression of the moodiness of the spirits 
governing nature. And so the early Tibetan religion was 
very largely concerned with appeasing the spirits and win- 
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about this A. F. 
Tibetan article 
and its author 


Sharab Tenduf La... 


Since its inception AMERICAN Faprics has stimulated 
creative design in the textile industry by spotlighting the 
art treasures of the world. Sometimes this has been a theme 
like the Tartans of Scotland . . . sometimes an historic cul- 
ture as Pre-Inca weaving . . . and sometimes the expression 
of a people or a race as in the rich artistic effusion of Japan 
and India. Art is international, and the museums and col- 
lections and literature of almost the entire world comprise 
a vast and ready reservoir for the creative designer. 

We say “almost the entire world” because one fascinating 
people, one mystic Shangri-La of art, still awaits our draw- 
ing boards and screens, our jacquard roles and patterns. 

We would like, in these pages, to lead a make-believe 
expedition of designers into this last citadel — Tibet, truly 
the roof top of the world in its fantastic elevation. Our guide 
to this mystic land and hardy culture will be one of the very 
few Tibetan students who have come to absorb the best of 
the West. Sharab Tenduf La is from an old and important 
Tibetan family whose home is now on the southern slope 
of the Himalayas at Darjeeling, India. Following a com- 
plete English education in India he took a Bachelors degree 
at Bowdoin College in Maine on a scholarship, winning 
honors at commencement in 1955. His Masters degree fol- 
lowed in 1956 from Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 
Taking advantage of this opportunity, the editors asked this 
young unofficial ambassador to sketch for us in broad 
sweeps the locale, the way of life, and the artistic exp 2ssion 


of ethnic Tibet. 
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Milarepa is known in Tibet and in many of the adjoining countries as 
a great saint. His story was written about 900 years ago and prized 
throughout Tibet. As the chemist experiments with the elements of 
matter, Milarepa experimented with the elements of consciousness; 
and few men have put to the test of practical application more efficiently 
than Milarepa did the precepts of his Great Teacher, the Buddha. 
Below are a few of his timely thoughts translated from the original of 
his life story by the Lama Kazi and edited by W. Y. Evans-Wentz for 


the Oxford University Press Edition. 


The Path may be verbally described as (1) Right 
Belief, or Right Seeing; (2) Right Aims, or Right 
Aspiring; (3) Right Speech; (4) Right Actions; 
(5) Right Means of Livelihood, or Right Living; 
(6) Right Endeavouring; (7) Right Mindfulness, 
or Right Remembering; and (8) Right Meditation. 


of * * 


Even as one desirous of reaching a longed-for city 
requireth the eyes for seeing the way and the feet 
for traversing the distance, so, also, whosoever de- 
sireth to reach the City of Nirvana requireth the 
Eyes of Wisdom and the Feet of Method. 


* * * 


This, our life, is the boundary-mark whence one 
may take an upward or downward path. Our present 
time is a most precious time, wherein each of us must 
decide, in one way or the other, for lasting good or 
lasting ill. 1 have understood this to be the chief end 


of our present term of life. 


* os * 


‘Accustomed, as I’ve been, to meditating on this life 
and the future life as one, 
I have forgot the dread of birth and death. 


Accustomed long to studying, all by myself, mine 
own experiences, 

I have forgot the need of seeking the opinions of 
friends and brethren. 


Accustomed long to application of each new experi- 
ence to mine own growth spiritual, 
I have forgot all creeds and dogmas!” 


it * * 


To sum up, a vivid state of mental quiescence, ac- 
companied by energy, and a keen power of analysis, 
by a clear and inquisitive intellect, are indispensable 
requirements; like the lowest rungs of a ladder, they 
are absolutely necessary to enable one to ascend. But 
in the process of meditating on this state of mental 
quiescence, by mental concentration, either on forms 
and shapes, or on shapeless and formless things, 
the very first effort must be made in a compassionate 
mood, with the aim of dedicating the merit of one’s 
efforts to the Universal Good. Secondly, the goal of 
one’s aspirations must be well defined and clear, 
soaring into the regions transcending thought. 
Finally, there is need of mentally praying and wish- 
ing for blessings on others, so earnestly that one’s 
mind-processes also transcend thought. These, I 
understand, to be the highest of all Paths. 
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ning their-benevolence. Life, though fearful, was tolerable. 
The balance in nature between the elemental forces, between 
good and evil, between privation and plenty, between life 
and death, was held by the deities. As long as the deities 
could be persuaded to maintain this poised balance, life 
was predictable. 

Then over a thousand years ago came the message of the 
Buddha from India. The people were receptive to his teach- 
ings. The harshness of their lot became more explicable for 
the Buddha taught that to be born was to suffer and life 
meant “suffering”—that Buddhism was the path that led to 
man’s inner freedom. The religion of Tibet became an ad- 
mixture. The Buddha was elevated to the stature of a deity. 
But the people retained some of their primitive beliefs in 
the spirits of nature. Many continued to believe in demon- 
olatry. It is no surprise therefore that Tibetans are very 
superstitious. Their world is full of malignant spirits and 
forces that have to be propitiated. This belief finds expres- 
sion in many ways in Tibetan art forms: some of these are 
seen in the religious symbol painted on the lintel of a door- 
way, in the delicately worked charm-boxes which are car- 
ried by all on the trails, and in the architecture of a house 
which may be so constructed within as to have many sharp 
corners and low lintels, to prevent the passage of prowling 


evil spirits. Thus the strain of religious belief runs through 
the whole corpus of Tibetan art forms. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Tibetan painting 
is that it does not seem to be concerned with perceptive rep- 
resentation at all and by this is meant that it does not seem 
to be interested in representing the concrete things of the 
world perceived by the senses. It is not concerned with ex- 
pressing ideal form. Instead, it seems to be preoccupied 
with the representation and embodiment of the deities and 
spirits that govern nature and rule human life. It strikes 
after “mood” portrayal. Even those Tibetan saints and sages 
who have been elevated to the hierarchy of deities assume 
mythological forms when pictorially represented. 

Behind this single-minded concern with the deities is the 
religious belief that by affirming spiritual values through 
the use of religious symbols and by embodying the deities, 
they may be communed with and properly propitiated. Fur- 
thermore, since it is believed that the material world is an 
illusion, it may be only natural to suppose that the subject 


of art should be the immaterial or “real” world. Hence, the 
art of portraiture has never developed in Tibet, as it has in 
other countries, for portraiture flatters human vanity and 
is worldly. 

The province of Tibetan painting seems not to lie in sub- 
jective but in objective representation. Tibetan painters ad- 
dress themselves to developing a formalised style where 
every deity is characteristically represented as it always 
has been. The best example of Tibetan painting is seen in 
the THANKA or religious banner. The painting is usually 
done on finely woven cloth and is set in a “frame” of bro- 
cade or damask. But there are also examples of THANKAS 
which are done entirely in silk appliqué instead of in paint, 
and which show the high degree to which this art has been 
developed in Tibet. 

While the wealthier people generally wear silk, which 
may be fleece lined for winter use, most of the people wear 
woolen garments. The woolen handloom industry produces 
cloth which generally comes in shades of red, maroon, and 
very dark brown. The raw wool is obtained from the moun- 
tain sheep and the yak, and the yarn is spun by hand. Owing 
to the cold climate these animals bear an unusually thick 
crop of wool and this wool has even found a good market in 
countries that engage in the manufacture of quality carpets. 


Silk cloth has been imported from China for years. Fine 
silk thread is also imported to make silk KHADHAS or 
ceremonial scarves which are used in greeting or blessing. 
Some silk KHADHAS show beautiful design and delicacy 
of construction. A small amount of cotton thread is also im- 
ported from India for making cotton KHADHAS. Whether 
a person is presented with a silk or cotton KHADHA de- 
pends on his rank and standing. 

The best example of the art of the furniture maker is the 
CHOK-TSE or the table. Nearly always, the panel supports 
of the CHOK-TSE are heavily carved with religious symbols 
of luck, plenty and other hopeful things. The CHOK-TSE is 
usually so constructed as to fold away, the three panel sup- 
ports (the inner side is always open) folding inward. Thus 
the CHOK-TSE is built with an eye to economy of space, an 
advantage where the rooms of houses are small. These port- 
able tables come in very handy in the summer months when 
Tibetans exult, as soon as the season fulfils its promise of 
sunshine and verdure, by picnicking and roistering in the 


To have but few desires and satisfaction with 
simple things is the sign of a superior man. 


countrysides as often as possiiie. Then you see the GHOK- 
TSES weighed down with food and drink. They are painted 
in bright colours, the table tops usually in blood red. There 
are examples of hand-trafted metal CHOK-TSES also but 
they are rarely seen. They too are strikingly worked with 
religious motifs. 

ANOTHER AND UNIQUE expression of art occurs at the 
time of the butter festival, when the Tibetan butter crafts- 
men go to work. Artists who are often members of wander- 
ing fraternities are engaged by the monasteries and house- 
holders to contrive images and religious motifs in butter. 
Enormous quantities of butter are used and all this sculptur- 
ing is necessarily done in a cold room. The butter is mixed 
with colour powders before moulding. The images and mo- 
tifs are worked on panels or wood and sometimes as many 
as twenty shades of colours are used. 

There is very little ceramic art in Tibet and likely because 
the potters wheel may have been rejected long ago on the 
ground that the wheel is a religious symbol and not meant 
for utilitarian purposes. Such clay pots as are made are 
usually inlaid with pieces of porcelain to form designs and 
to my knowledge they are always dark brown in colour. 

Leather work is limited in comparison with other lands 
and this is primarily because of the aversion to taking “life” 
which is held sacred among all Buddhists. However, butch- 
ering of domestic animals is done by a class of Tibetans who 
supply a small amount of leather and meat to the markets. 
Incidentally, in so doing they are ostracized for their sinful- 
ness and spend much of their spare time in penance for their 
sinful trade. Most leather therefore consists of tanned yak 
and sheep hide to which Tibetans usually appliqué designs 
of religious symbols that hold good portents for the user. 
Articles made of these leathers are wallets, boots and the 
saddles and trappings of mules and ponies. The appliqué 
technique is interesting in that the designs may be executed 
by stitching thin layers of contrasting-coloured leather upon 
the basic leather of the wallet or other article. 

Fur is often used in headware. A large part of it probably 
finds its way into Tibetan markets from Ladakh in Indian 
Kashmir. A distinctive fur is that of the snow leopard which 
is found up to the snow line of Tibetan mountains. This fur 
appears as a trim on the robes and hats of the nomadic tribes 
of Eastern Tibet. 


PERHAPS IN THE FASHIONING of jewelry, the Tibetan 
craftsman exhibits more ingenuity and imagination than in 
all the other art forms. Abundant use is made of turquoise 
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and coral in settings of gold and silver. Small use is made 
of diamonds and other precious stones. Tibetan jewelry 
seems to have a quality of solidity rather than delicacy. Its 
character is thoroughly unique. The quantity of this hand- 
some jewelry to be found in the United States is, I under- 
stand, extremely limited. Some of my American friends, 
however, have been fortunate in acquiring Tibetan jewelry. 
From my observations, I would say that while not all West- 
erners can wear these handsome, solid pieces, it clearly 
helps when the wearer’s personality and interest in Tibet 
enables a rapport to be established with the inherent charac- 
teristics of this unusual jewelry. 


The arts of clay moulding and metal sculpturing have 
been practised for centuries in Tibet. Religion is the motive 
force for image making and for the moulding of instruments 
used in ritual. This art is most highly regarded, for every 
image made and for every religious instrument contrived is 
an act of devotion. Images are often embossed with precious 
and semi-precious stones. Sculpturing is mostly in bronze 
but gold and silver are also worked. Rock sculpturing is 
done by any and everyone: pilgrims express their devotion 
by cutting prayers or by making reliefs of the deities on 
rock faces along the trails. The art of sculpturing tends to 
be traditional in its scope and formalized in expression. 


Tue ARCHITECTURE of the country is mainly governed 
by the available materials, by the climate and by the living 
needs of the people. In the main, form seems to follow func- 
tion. Tibetan houses are usually two to three stories high. 
The ground floor is used as stables, the first floor above for 
living quarters and the upper floor may be used for storage. 
Houses are built of stone, mud and brick. The bases of 
buildings are thick and the walls progressively incline to- 
ward the top, a necessary construction design governed by 
the building materials and the lack of an inner framework 
to sustain the whole edifice. The rooms of houses tend to be 
small but functionally they make for coziness and warmth. 
The roofs of the finer buildings are often gilded and those 
of monasteries may spout gargoyles whose forms are in- 
spired by religious symbolism. The best example of Tibetan 
architecture on a majestic scale is the Potala, the palace and 
seat of the Dalai Lama in Lhasa. There is something grandly 


appropriate about the Potala in its mountain setting: its dis- 
tinctive lines, following the sweep of the hill on which it 
stands, reflects an harmonious adjustment with the environ- 
ment... the happy accommodation of the works of man 
with the works of nature. 


7 * * 


These are some of the Arts of Tibet. Perhaps it leaves 
some American readers with the feeling that this is not “fine 
art” as they know it. They may be right. I, too, have been 
thrilled by the cultural refinement and the amplitude of 
skill that underlies Western art. But comparison with the 
arts of the rest of the world should not lessen our enjoyment 
of Tibetan art. It is important to remember that its essence 
and purpose is different from Western Art. We know that 
the art expression of a people is conditioned by their con- 
tinuing reaction to the World: whether they see it with 
eyes of sorrow or joy; whether they see it with a vision 
of redemption or of an earthly paradise; whether they 
feel it necessary to commit themselves or detach themselves 
from the earthly affairs of mankind. And Tibetans have 
reacted to the World by affirming the values of “other- 
worldliness.” It is not surprising therefore that their art is 
committed mainly to the ceremonial and religious, seldom 
to the purely ornamental or utilitarian. Yet, even what is 
fashioned for utilitarian purposes is often worked with reli- 
gious symbols and motifs. 


As a Tibetan and hence a friendly critic, I feel that the 
Tibetan artist on the whole is more a craftsman than an 
artist. He is prone to judge his work not in terms “good” and 
“bad” but of “right” and “wrong.” He considers the repro- 
duction of traditional designs and forms as part and parcel 
of good workmanship. The conservative tradition by which 
he works clearly limits the scope of his artistic activities to 
accepted subjects and leaves little room for experimentation 
with new forms and designs. The further limitation set by 
materials and tools compels him to a careful study of his 
art media to find what treatment will most effectively bring 
out the inherent characteristics of the material. Tibetan art 
works therefore show careful and patient craftsmanship, 
with sensitive treatment of line and colour. 

Even brief contact with it must bring the awareness that 
there is nothing nascent or immature about Tibetan art, 
which shows the undisturbed and patient development of 
hundreds of years. While it does not depict the country it 
recreates it. In form and design, it conjures up for us the 
sound of roaring afternoon winds on the high plains... 
swirling snow and mist on towering mountains. ..enchanted 
valleys ...and of friendly people whose art offerings, I 
hope, will join the cultural gifts of other countries in enrich- 
ing American Fabrics. 


THE SONG OF THE MULETEER and the tinkle of caravan bells fade away 
and we return to our sketching and drafting enriched by Mr. Tenduf La’s warm and colorful 
portrait of his people. But what and where are some of the mystic motifs and the vibrant colors 
we can adapt to our weaves.and prints? AMERICAN FABRICS now supplies a helpful lead in 
a choice portfolio of true Tibetan designs prepared by an American specialist on both textiles 
and Tibet. Author and artist is Nellie Torrance Bergh who has taught textiles, clothing and 
costume art at Skidmore College, Columbia University and Pratt Institute, and who has a 
commendable private library and collection on Tibet. Prepared especially to supplement “Design 
Inspiration from the Rooftop of the World ,” her sketchbook portrays selected Tibetan treasures 
from the Metropolitan Museum, the American Museum of Natural History; also from her 


private collection and that of the Tenduf La family. 
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THe AMERICAN Museum oF Natura History, New York 


Paintings, images, ritual objects, masks and accessories for the Mystery 
Plays, costumes and other articles of material culture. About 1200 objects, 
chiefly from Central and Western Tibet 


Tie Brooktyn Museum, Brooktyn, New York 


Paintings, ritual objects, images, musical instruments, accessories for the 
Mystery Plays 


Cuicaco Naturat History Museum, Cuicaco, ILLINnots 


Large collection of ethnological material; ritualistic objects including 
masks and costumes of the Mystery Plays, paintings 


DaveNporRT Pustic Museum, Davenport, Iowa 


Ethnological collection from Central Tibet, chiefly metalwork, Young- 
husband Expedition of 1904 


Gest OrtENTAL Liprary, THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STupDy, 
Princeton, New JERSEY 


About 10 volumes of the Kanjur 


HARVARD-YENCHING LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 


Collection of Kanjur volumes; Narthang edition of 1742, Peking edition 
of 1684, Lhasa edition of 1933. Tanjur edition from Narthang 


LipRARY OF Concress, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


About 790 volumes in the Tibetan language including the Tanjur, Narthang 
edition, 225 volumes, Chone edition, 209 volumes; Kanjur, Derge edition, 
101 volumes, Chone edition, 108 volumes; Milarespa; Pon volumes 


Tue METROPOLITAN Museum oF Art, New York 


Jewelry, musical instruments, priests’ helmets, weapons, paintings, em- 
broidered and applique hangings, costumes 


IMPORTANT TIBETAN COLLECTIONS 


(Compiled by Eleanor Olson, Curator of the Oriental Collection, 
The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey) 


Museum oF Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Paintings and metalwork 


THe Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 

Paintings, books, ritual objects, especially silver ceremonial objects, musi- 
cal instruments, and articles illustrating material culture; about 1200 
objects, chiefly from Kham and Amdo 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CuiIcaco, Cuicaco, ILL. 

300 volumes in the Tibetan language, including 37 volumes of the Kanjur, 
transferred in 1943 from the Newberry Library, Chicago 

Peasopy Museum, SALEM, Mass. 

About 230 articles, chiefly ritual objects, musical instruments, charms, 
jugs, etc. 

PHILADELPHIA MuseuM OF ArT, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Ritual objects, carved book covers, images, and miscellaneous material 


Tue Royat Ontario MuseuM oF ARCHAEOLOGY, TORONTO, CANADA 
Paintings, images, ritualistic objects and miscellaneous material 


SEATTLE ArT Museum, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Small collection of paintings and metalwork 

Unitep States NATIONAL Museum, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

About 300 objects illustrating material culture, chiefly from Kham 

Tue Universiry Museum, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Tibetan and Nepalese metalwork, paintings 


University Museum, University oF Micuican, ANN ArBor, MICHIGAN 


About 500 objects including paintings, wood carvings, and metalwork, 
especially jewelry, chiefly from Western Tibet 
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The functional simplicity of Tibetan apparel is indicated by the actual patterns reproduced here. 
J bhar: cI: It is easy to visualize ideas for men’s, women’s and children’s garments which can pick up some 
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of these ideas. 
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THE TEXTILE DESIGNER can be inspired by these Tibetan tent 
decorations to create a series of motifs which are as adaptable to 
sportswear as they are to household fabrics. They lend themselves 


to block prints, screen or roller printing . . . and even to embroidery. 
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TIBETAN DRESS 


Ze 
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‘null medley of color and design 
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Tibetan print blocks are used to print the papers con- 
tained in amulets. Lucky symbols and formulas are 
often part of these blocks. The design illustrated could 


make a superb print for scarfs and dress prints. 
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The elaborately carved Tibetan luck symbol which is 
aan shown in the photograph above is often seen through- = 
SSF out the land. These symbols are frequently set on the = 
flat roofs of houses in Tibet as good luck charms and = 
» im as protection against evil. Protective columns are also 


~~ Chins cities of set in open spaces. Photograph from “On the Road Cle SevefkLon 


longevity often appears through Tibet” by Vladimir Sis — Joseph Vanis. 

as decorative emblem , fortuitous monogram 
on Chinese textiles used composed of ten Sans- 
in Tibet. krit letters topped with 


summer moon emblem. 


— two dragons sym- 
bolize the duality of 
nature — creative ele- 
ment resulting from op- 
posing forces. 


hearing, taste, touch, 
sight, scent . . . for 
touch, the symbol is a 


piece of silk. 
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AND A MISCELLANY 


typically Tibetan 


Three thousand miles away from the major fashion market 
of New York, low at first and finally as loud as it deservedly 
had to become, rumbles of Norma Geer’s achievements were 
reaching the East. In a California’s new and small fashion 
manufacturing market, Mrs. Geer (in the words of the manu- 
facturers themselves) was “teaching manufacturers how to 
merchandise and promote their goods to everyone’s proft.” 
True, she was interested vitally in selling Celanese fabrics; but 
she speedily discerned that the best way to win business for her 
own employer was by inspiring and teaching prospective cus- 
tomers...and their customers...how to sell goods excitingly. 

(Fadeout to indicate passing of time. Fade back in to show 
Norma Geer in Paris several years later.) At the time Mrs. 
Geer was sent to Europe by Celanese, chemical fibers of all 
types were a nasty word with the haute couture; they believed 
only in the natural fibers: silk, wool and cotton; they believed 
too that rayons and other manmade fibers belonged to the 
limbo of the low-end market. 

This might have disheartened other people. It drove Norma 
Geer to this determination: make Celanese yarn as acceptable 
to the European designer as any other fiber. This, as anyone in 
the textile industry at that time can remember, was Herculean. 

But with every resource at her command: charm, ingenuity, 
knowledge of fashion, merchandising and promotion . . . she 
soon had Celanese in the finest collections of France, Italy and 
England. In fact, quite recently, when worldwide exploitation 
plans ran into the snag of Coco Chanel’s refusal to be pushed, 
Norma Geer flew over on a weekend and returned to America 
three days later with the entire collection of fashions worked in 
Celanese fabrics, in finished form. 

Obviously the acceptance by the haute couture of Celanese 
... and then other . . . yarns was the result of much hard work. 
It meant the application of everything Norma Geer had learned 
about fashion, and the use of every bit of her well known per- 
suasiveness; but in the end Celanese fabrics were considered 
completely de rigeur by the world’s foremost designers. 

This was fine; but how many dresses could a couturiere 
produce ...and how many pounds of yarn would be sold? 
The big goal was the American market. So Mrs. Geer brought 
these fabulous originals to the States; travelled them to major 
cities all over the country, where they were worn and seen on 
the most newsworthy women of this country. She worked with 
the heads of prominent and influential cultural and charitable 
organizations; these important women wore the gowns at such 
fashionable occasions as the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
... and it was no time at all before top stores and top manufac- 
turers were eager to show copies made in Celanese fabrics. In 
rapid sequence, the mass-producers were standing in line to 
make cheaper copies and adaptations. 

* * * 


This, then, is the broad pattern which Norma Geer has set, 
and with necessary deviations has followed rigorously and 
steadily. Continuously, of course, she works with the other tal- 
ented people within her organization to devise new and fresh 
ideas; in construction, in color and in finish. It has come to 
the point where the customers of Celanese... and their cus- 
tomers all the way down to the line . . . wait almost feverishly 
for her new ideas. For they know from long experience that 
Norma Geer is more than a bright woman: she is also a most 
sincere person who possesses the long range viewpoint in all 
of her work. 

Today Norma Geer’s astuteness has made her one of the 
most sought after women in the business world. Executives of 
some of the world’s great corporations consult her on hard-to- 
crack problems; in true Norman Geer fashion she is quick . . . 
and accurate . . . on her recommendations. 

Humbly we salute Mrs. Norma Geer for the job she has done 
so admirably; not only for her own company, but in helping 
all the creators and users of all manmade fibers to put them 
on a high fashion level, regardless of price. 


SERIES 


WOMEN IN TEXTILES 


Norma Geer 
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A Religious Leader of the Orient 


asks some vital questions on 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


The letter reproduced on this page, written by the 


head of one of the most important monasteries of the 5 
Zen Buddhist orders represents the feeling of many ‘ 
thinking people throughout the world. It questions 


the dangers inherent in the headlong experimentation 
with nuclear energy. 


I am a Buddhist priest having very little knowledge of modern 
science. It is probably on account of the lack of such knowledge 
that I entertain apprehensions mentioned herein. Nevertheless, I 
shall be very appreciative if you would take the trouble of relieving 
me of the uneasiness, which I cannot help harboring, by enlight- 
ening me with information from authoritative scientists of America. 

The subject I am so worried about is the disposition of radio- 
active material resulting from the use of atomic energy. Of the 
devastation and destruction that atomic energy is capable of 
inflicting upon animate nature, the Japanese people are better 
aware than any other people on account of their horrible exper!- 
ences in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and more recently ashes from 
Bikini. This radioactive material has a tendency to increase as a 
result of large scale utilization of nuclear energy. I am informed 
that in your country such materials are sunk in deep waters or 
buried deep in the earth with a special device to make them harm- 
less. Nevertheless, I am told, lake water, weeds and fish are very 
badly affected. When I made a trip to the United States recently, 
I asked Dr. Oppenheimer if there was the danger of the earth 
becoming uninhabitable for human beings on account of the con- 
tamination of the air resulting from the repeated experiments 
involving explosions of atomic and hydrogen bombs. He answered 
that at the present stage there was no such danger but that if such 
explosions took place on a still larger scale, he could not give 
assurances that such a danger would not become a reality. I do 
not know whether the radioactivity from reactors is harmful as 
that resulting from the explosion of an atomic or a hydrogen 
bomb. But what I am apprehensive about is the possibility that 
when reactors in various countries start operation and this dread- 
ful matter is produced almost without limit, there might be serious 
danger to the existence of all the animate nature being threatened, 
just as it is by the repeated experiments involving explosions of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. I repeat here “serious danger.” I am 
told that some of the nuclear energies do not become extinct for 
thousands of years. If this is really so, such poisonous material, 
even though very small in amount of annual increase, will eventu- 
ally accumulate in the atmosphere enveloping the earth to a very 
dangerous extent. I cannot help shuddering at this very thought 
because that would mean the suicide of mankind. Compared with 
this, the danger resulting from conventional wars among nations 
is almost negligible. 
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I WOULD LIKE to hear from authoritative sources in the United 
States, which is the leader in this field in the free world, if this 
dangerous substance can be disposed of completely in such a way 
as to assure the continued existence of human beings. Mere hope 
that such a possibility may exist will not suffice, for this is a 
problem not only for one nation or for one race or even for all 
mankind, It is a problem in which even the birds warbling in the 
woods and fish swimming in the stream are seriously involved. 
Once the accumulation of radioactive substance reached the danger 
point, there would be no means of reducing it. 

If the authoritative scientists think that there does exist such a 
danger as described above, experiments on nuclear energy should 
be stopped altogether or at least reduced te a minimum until 
complete preventive measures have been contrived. It would be an 
act of a maniac to continue experimenting with atomic energy 
urged on only by academic interest or in competition among 
nations. 

The utilization of atomic energy would have been made possible 
even without a war, but probably because it was first used for 
practical purposes in warfare, | have a vague premonition that it 
is destined to make human beings unhappy instead of making 
them happy. 

The study of nuclear energy, upon which the fate of mankind, 
and even the entire earth, hinges should proceed very cautiously, 
and certainly should not be pursued selfishly by a group of people 
disregarding the safety and welfare of the human race. If it is for 
the purpose of securing sources of heat and power, studies should 
first be made where no danger to human beings is involved. This, 
I think, is the duty of the researcher toward his fellow human 
beings. 

As I stated above, my anxiety may be grounded in my ignorance 
of scientific facts. But I am sure that there are a large number of 
people who have equally scanty knowledge of science and are 
equally apprehensive of the consequences of atomic energy experi- 
ments. My views in this regard may be taken as representative of 
those ignorant people. They may not be worth serious consideration 
by savants. Nevertheless, please understand that it is my deep love 
for human beings, animals and plants that prompts me to ask 
these questions. I shall indeed be grateful if you will relieve me, 
through authoritative explanation of scientists, of my anxiety and 
uneasiness by convincing me that these fears are unfounded. 


Socen ASAHINA 
Chief Abbot, Engakuji Monastery Kitakamakura, Japan 


increasing scientific evidence 
pointing to the harmful effects 
of radiation on present and 
future generations. 


An American Nuclear Scientist 
Replies that there is Real 


NUCLEAR DANGER 


This commentary was written by Walter Russell, author 
of the book “Atomic Suicide.” Without taking the reader 
into highly technical, or secretive details, he takes the stand 
without equivocation that continued tests of atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs constitute a very real menace to every form 


of life on this planet. 


Radioactivity releases millions upon millions of deadly niton 
and alpha “matches” in our atmosphere, which will help your 
body cells to explode, and if you breathed in enough of them, you 
could no more continue to live than your tire can hold its air 
if you open its valve. This actually happened in a laboratory where 
some radioactive gas escaped and a man breathed it in. It was 
said of him that he had a lethal dose and couldn’t live. Of course, 
he could not live, nor can the human race and the earth’s vege- 
tation live when microscopic strontium, barium, radium and 
plutonium “matches” by the millions are in all the water you 
drink, all the food you eat, and in every breath you take. Some of 
your cells will constantly explode. Strontium will give you bone 
cancer and make you breed terribly abnormal children. Radium 
and plutonium will kill you by eating your red blood cells resulting 
in leukemia victims by the millions. We do not need to tell you 
what cyanide of potassium will do to you, for you know. Nor do 
we need to tell you what chlorine, the most deadly gas which 
laboratories fear, will do to you, for you know. What then can 
plutonium rays do to you? Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, a noted authority, 
tells us that they are a million times more deadly than chlorine 
gas, which every laboratory dreads. Also, what can it do to the 
planet? Its rays are said to endure for 20,000 years. It is quite 
possible that the earth could remain barren that long, or very 
much longer. Organic life would have to “evolve” again from its 
beginning. 


That could really happen if thousands of reactors were scattered 
all over the world, for each reactor has a uranium pile of ten tons. 
It means thousands of Frankenstein monsters would be in our 
midst, against which we are helpless. We could not even approach 
them to destroy them. Naturally that could not happen, for man- 
kind would discover his great error long before the country 
could be dotted with plants. But it is more than probable that 
enough would be constructed, and their shields become as danger- 
ous as they themselves are. Great cities would become deserted 
and tens of millions would die from polluted food, water and air. 
The primeval life which would necessarily become imperative for 
the small number of survivors in the then temperate climate of the 
north and south poles, would set civilization back for many 
thousands of years, for life would be utterly impossible within a 
thousand miles of naked reactor plutonium piles. 


The element of surprise which could delay the discovery of the 
great danger, and thus allow more plutonium piles to come into 
existence, is the fact that scientists are looking near the ground 
for fall-out dangers and other radioactive menaces. The greatest 
radioactive dangers are accumulating from eight to twelve miles 


up. This seems to be ignored. The upper atmosphere is already 
charged with death dealing radioactivity for which it has not yet 
sent us its bill. It is slowly coming, however, and we will have to 
pay for it for another century, even if atomic energy plans ceased 
today. It is possible to have many reactors in use before discovering 
it is too late to stop building them. It would be impossible to 
destroy them for they could not be approached. Plutonium and 
uranium piles cannot be destroyed in any other way than by 
redistributing them the way Nature does. As that is utterly 
impossible, the only recourse left to man is to flee from them and 
let the centuries renormalize the earth made barren by man. 

Let us quote Britain’s Manchester Guardian Weekly of May, 
1956, in relation to the heavy price we will soon pay from the 
upper atmosphere fall-out to earth: “Since records have been kept 
the amount of radio-strontium which has fallen out on Britain 
has multiplied six times. In 1948 radioactivity, to roughly two- 
thousandths of a gram of radium, had fallen out on each square 
mile of countryside. Since then the rate of deposition has increased, 
and now the equivalent of nearly six-thousandths of a gram. of 
radium are settling each year. And there is plenty more of it to 
come. . . . The concentration of radioactivity eight miles up is 
some 200 times greater than it is at ground level. Between 10 per 
cent and 20 per cent of this is thought to settle upon the earth 
each year.” 


Radiation is the normal death principle. Every thing in Nature 
dies normally by slowly: radiating its heat. Radioactivity is the 
explosively quick death principle. Radioactivity is man’s discovery 
of how the human race can die quickly, and not be able to propa- 
gate its kind for many long centuries. 


The Curies procured a few grams of radium from many tons of 
earth. Those few grams of dead metals would spread their quick 
death to every cell of your body if you put them in your pocket, 
but they would not harm you in the slightest if you slept upon the 
ground above them. The radioactive metals are giving out their 
quick death to the rocks in which they are embedded for the 
purpose of expanding the rocks into the soil and water which 
mothers life. They should not be dug up from the ground to 
expand human beings into quick death. If you would have a good 
example of their purpose in life, which is beneficial to humanity, 
witness the great bare rock mountains of the west which are only 
a few million years old. Compare them with soil covered, tree 
covered, very much older eastern mountains, such as the Blue 
Ridge, White Mountains and Catskills where the soil is deep above 
them and waterfalls and brooks are abundant. 
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DROPPING THE PILOT 


This is one of the most famous : 
of the cartoons of Tenniel. It ap- 

peared in London Punch, March, 
1890, on the occasion of the re- 
tirement of Bismarck. The cap- 
tain, young Emperor William II, 
is watching his old pilot, Bis- 

marck, leave the ship. 


ARE WE DROPPING THE PILOT TOO SOON? 


THE ADVENT OF WASH AND WEAR RAISES QUESTIONS 
ABOUT COTTON THAT HAVE NOT BEEN ASKED BEFORE. 


“Cotton grows better every day.” So says the headline of 
a recent advertisement published by the National Cotton 
Council. Having delivered himself of this heart-warming 
thought, the writer then proceeds to enlarge upon it as 
follows: “Wonderful thing about cotton is that it always 
lives up to expectations.” 

This is exceedingly well put. For many years the com- 
plete and utter reliability of cotton has been its greatest 
asset. True, the styling of cotton fabrics, especially in recent 
years, has been one of the wonders of the textile world; but 
fabrics made of other fibers are beautifully styled too. 
Where other fibers have not come quite up to the mark of 
cotton is in the matter of reliability. 

The advent of wash and wear suddenly raises questions 
about cotton that have not been asked before. For example, 
there is the case of the large retailer who has just recovered 
from the effectsof a wash and wear promotionof boys’ shirts. 
It turned out that the goods were over-processed. The shirts 
washed all right; but they didn’t wear so well and soon 
came bouncing back in appalling numbers. The mothers 
who bought the shirts may be authoritatively described as 
“‘wash and weary.” The retailer who sponsored the program 
will look a lot longer before he leaps into another wash and 
wear program. 

On the other hand, there are stores all over the country 
who are exceedingly happy about wash and wear, to the 
extent that many buyers today will not consider a promo- 
tion unless the fabrics are processed for wash and wear per- 
formance. And make no mistake about the fact that there is 
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a veritable army of women who are little short of ecstatic 
about the drastic reduction in the amount of time spent at 
the ironing board. 

Still, when all is said and done, can it be claimed that 
cotton which has been resin processed for wash and wear 
“‘always lives up to expectations”? Wouldn’t it be necessary 
to modify this statement to read, “almost always?” 

How far can you go in proclaiming the reliability of 
processed cottons? Obviously you can’t say that they will 
never fail. Some one will certainly come back. at you with 
the words of the Captain of Gilbert and Sullivan’s PINA- 
FORE: “What, never? No never. What, never? Well — 
hardly ever.” 

May be a little historical flash back will help to give us a 
better perspective. To start with it must be remembered that 
cotton was not always as magnificently reliable as it has 
been for so many years. Many merchants had the experience 
of the haberdasher in an eastern Long Island town, who 
opened a little men’s furnishings store right after the first 
world war with a sale of colored shirts. They were beauties, 
he still remembers vividly, and they were quick to sell. 
They were also just as quick to come back, their colors faded 
in the first wash. This was a common occurrence. 

It was not until the twenties that the victory over fugitive 
colors was finally won. Now here is an extremely important 
point. Along with the achievement of fast colors came labor- 
atory tests that positively proved their color fastness. If a 
colored fabric could pass the fadeometer test and chlorine 
bleach test, the colors could be guaranteed washable and the 


facts so stated on the tagor label. It was not a relative claim, 
but positive and it was not long before people began to 
realize that the performance lived up to the promise. 

In the meanwhile people continued to buy cotton shirts 
and dresses and what not a size or two too large because 
they shrank beyond all conscience. Shrinkage control did 
not come until the thirties, a good ten years after fast colors. 
Here again tests were developed along with the process, so 
that once more it was possible to prove shrinkage control in 
the laboratory and to state positively that the garment would 
not shrink more than 1 per cent. Thé story of fast colors was 
repeated. People began to realize that the name Sanforized 
ona label was their assurance that shrinkage would be under 
1 per cent, as stated. 

So you see, cotton was not always perfect. In spite of its 
inherent strength, washability and other prized character- 
istics, Cotton did not really become King until the color 
question and shrinkage problem were settled. Not until 
then was the unique reliability of cotton finally established. 
The result has been a quarter of a century of unshaken con- 
fidence in the fiber, which has found its expression in such 
phrases as, “There’s nothing like good old cotton.” 

The next step in our pilgrim’s progress was the introduc- 
tion of crease resistant finishes. Wash and wear has pre- 
empted the center of the textile stage to such a degree that 
C.R. cottons have been brushed aside. Let us not forget their 
significant contribution. Until the way was found to resist 
the excessive wrinkles of cotton, the fiber could not be con- 
sidered for Fall suitings. There is no question that C.R. 
has added extensive new territories to the domain of cotton. 

A little reflection will reveal a wide gulf between crease 
resistant finishes and the earlier improvements on which the 
reliability of cotton is based. C.R. is relative. The very word, 
resistant, is relative; not positive like color fast or shrinkage 
controlled. You have never heard of any wrinkle-controlled 
finishes. 

Of course, it is not merely a matter of phraseology. Al- 
though a highly satisfactory degree of wrinkle resistance 
has been attained in some fabrics and for some end uses, 
it has been impossible to measure the result. You never saw 
a label that read, “Will not crease more than 1] per cent,” 
and you are most unlikely to have this experience. So the 
ads and the labels continue to say simply, “Crease Resist- 
ant.” 


Wash and wear, however, goes back to the positive. 
Regardless of what your definition may be, unless wash and 
wear is qualified by the addition of little or no ironing, the 
assumption is that the garment can be washed, hung up and 
worn without further sprucing up the minute it is dry. While 
wash and wear is a positive statement, interpretations are 
anything but positive. That’s confusion no. 1. 

Confusion no. 2 is caused by the fact that the term wash 
and wear was borrowed by cotton from the so-called miracle 
fabrics, who used it first and are still using it — and we 
must add, with more justification. For like it or not, the wash 
and wear performance of the most successfully processed 
cotton isn’t in it with the top flight high content Dacron 
fabrics. With cotton it has been more or less a question of 
“Me, too” in order to get into the act that is getting star 
billing everywhere. The public, however, is bound to com- 
pare the wash and wear performance of all-cotton with 75% 
Dacron and 25% cotton when the same nomenclature is 
used for each. 


Confusion No. 3 has to do with end uses. A wash and wear 
fabric may require little ironing, and even no ironing, if 
made into a man’s short sleeved sport shirt or a pair of 
under shorts, but what happens’ when the cloth is used for 
a dress shirt? The contrasts are even sharper in women’s 


apparel. For example, just compare the requirements of a 
simple collarless sleeveless blouse with some elaborately 
detailed and ornamented creation. 

Above all, it cannot help but be apparent to the most 
casual observer that a great deal of the old reliability of 
cotton is now up to the integrity of the mill and the manu- 
facturer. The best wash and wear finishes are not difficult to 
apply but expensive to produce. There is a great temptation 
to cut corners under pressure of price competition. Labora- 
tory tests are even more nebulous than those available for 
crease resistance. It is vital to start with a substantial piece 
of cloth, because the resin finish weakens the cotton fiber. 
By the same token, the amount of resin employed must 
be very precisely controlled. Most of the cases where mer- 
chandise has been returned to stores has been caused by 
goods that have been made tender by the treatment. 

What’s the answer? The editors of AMERICAN 
FABRICS wish they knew. Obviously there is no exact 
answer, nor is any likely to be forthcoming in the foresee- 
able future. In the meantime it is of greatest importance that 
the facts of the case be fully understood by all concerned. 
That is the reason for this query into the subject. 

Pending further clarification, it is up to mills and -manu- 
facturers to stick to basic cloths of merit and the most 
approved processing methods. In the absence of laboratory 
tests, it is essential to insure adequate performance by test- 
ing garments in actual use. The proper end use must be con- 
sidered, and finally, the advertising must not promise more 
than can be delivered. 

All this is not easy, but it is already being done. Nothing 
less will do to keep unimpaired, the renowned reliability 
which is cotton’s greatest asset. 


The seriousness with which some companies already regard the over- 
selling of finishes is met with this type of straight-talk advertising, 
backed by face-to-face meetings with the ultimate consumer. 
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A RE-APPRAISAL OF BUSINESS CYCLES. Ever 
since our economy became at least semi-controlled, talk of 
business cycles has either ceased or been relegated to the back- 
ground. But do the cycles know they are supposed to have 
ceased ? 


What goes up must still come down. A corollary to this propo- 
sition would be to the effect that sales opportunities are often 
buried down under. 


Case in point: the cotton goods industry, fattened to never- 
before proportions after more than a decade of incredible 
success. Those responsible for its destinies have already dis- 
covered that it’s harder to stay on top than to climb. 


THE BREAKDOWN OF INTERNATIONAL BOUND- 
ARIES. Those of us operating between Sandy Hook and 
the Golden Gate used to think of ourselves as in business for 
and by ourselves. Now look what’s happened. Germany is 
selling us cars. Italy, motor scooters, typewriters and fashions. 
Japan, textiles and optical goods. If we can’t lick em, should 
we “‘jine ’em,” the way some producers have done? If not, 
should we get into items where our higher production costs 
are less of a detriment? 


First step: a realistic re-appraisal of our national advantages 
and disadvantages, category by category — not so much for 
this year and next, since the damage if any is already done 
— but for at least three years ahead. 


FUTILITY OF THE YEAR-AHEAD POINT OF VIEW. 
And this brings up another obvious point which is being 
rediscovered — industry must get out of the habit of working 
only far enough ahead to “get out next year’s line.” Here is 
where we should take a leaf out of the book of the automobile 
industry, currently engaged in getting the 19XX cars down 
on draughting boards. Speaking of this industry, it has been 
noted that there has been increasing concern with the way 
their advance upholstery requirements are being handled. 
The mills may not like it, but Detroit is playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the design of upholstery materials 
compatible with its own plans. There is a wide open oppor- 
tunity for textile and plastics producers who can think as far 
ahead as the motor makers. 
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NARCOTIC EFFECT OF TOO MUCH PROSPERITY. 
One of the silliest things a businessman can say is that what 
this country needs is a full-scale depression. On the other 
hand the prosperous years since 1939 have hidden many a 
mediocre performance. For instance, take the fumbling and 
bumbling that marked the early years of Nylon. Even today 
there are many areas in the Nylon operation which are far 
indeed from fulfilling their potential. Take Nylon tricot, for 
example — which an astounding majority of women think of 
as it was two years ago and not with subsequent improvements, 
refinements and diversifications. Again realistic re-appraisal 
of the product, the market, together with the manufacturing 
and merchandising situation would be the starter. 


THE CASE OF THE STATIC ORGANIZATION 
CHART. If a business changes, can the organization chart 
remain the same? Though the U. S. Army and other branches 
of the service have changed their tables of organization dras- 
tically in late years, the organization charts of most corpora- 
tions remain pretty much as they were. Profound changes 
in duties, responsibilities and opportunities are not reflected 
in the usual corporate set-up — with the result that key 
executives are almost encouraged to do the same old thing 
in the same old way. To rediscover the best lines of command 
and communication seems an obvious desideratum, but it 
goes deeper than that because re-appraisal of a chart leads 
to re-appraisal of basic functions. In other words, there may 
be important answers to such simple questions as who does 
what and reports to whom and why. Speaking of the Army 
reminds one that not only tables of organization but basic 
concepts have been literally metamorphosed. Thus the idea 
of eyeball-to-eyeball contact with the potential enemy has 
been scrapped and defense bastions pushed further back. 
Changes in industry and commerce are so rapid and often 
so deeply buried under standard procedures that both defen- 
sive and offensive positions require the most expert kind of 
re-examination and re-evaluation. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH NEEDS RE-SEARCHING. 
In technical research, and marketing research too, you hear 
only about the successes; nothing about long arid stretches 
where the money plowed into research did not yield a mer- 
chantable crop. Inevitably research tends to get grooved along 
technical lines — or even traditional lines. Trouble is that 
faulty research can really hurt, as in the case of the famous 
food company which decided to market a product on the 
strength of the findings of a consumer panel verdict of 98% 
in favor of a product; they found after a costly area test 
that the actual verdict was 26%. In other words a mechanized 
panel, operated by correspondence, or a sectional panel with- 
out common sense safeguards to insure validity of findings 
can reflect some dangerously distorted pictures. 


A Harvard professor once said there are liars, damned liars 
and statisticians. One obvious fact that needs to be rediscov- 
ered is that figures and findings should not be accepted on 
someone’s say-so. They should be carefully checked. Who 


a 


said so? How was the information obtained? Was the purpose 
of the research to find the facts or to sell space for TV net- 
works or a publication? You’d be surprised how many facts 
commonly accepted even at high level meetings will not 
stand up under a barrage of a few embarrassing questions. 


“DON'T HEM ME IN!” Too much “desk research” and 
reliance on routine research reports most assuredly tends 
to stultify. This means there are altogether too many meetings. 
Almost everybody will admit it, but nobody seems to know 
what to do about it. Often a stack of reports and a series of 
meetings hide the fact that no one of any stature went out 
into the field personally and talked with manufacturers and 
merchants — particularly the boys and girls back of the 
counter. Lack of personal observation and appraisal by a 
principal in the business almost inevitably means that the 
corporation cannot get the feel of its market. If top manage- 
ment is hemmed in, ways and means must be found to get a 
pipe line to the point of sale somehow — and that does not 
mean the merchandise manager’s office or his luncheon club 
— but at the counter or the garment rack. 


WHAT EVER BECAME OF "BOOBUS AMERI- 
CANUS“? Remember the Great American Boob of whom 
O. Henry used to write? Where is he now? Well, he’s listening 
to concerts by XXX symphony orchestras. Where are these 
orchestras? In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New 
Orleans and other large cities? Sure, of course. Also Trenton, 
Wichita Falls, etc., etc. If you own an automobile (and who 
doesn’t?) you are never out of concert-going range of at least 
one symphony orchestra, just about everywhere in the U. S. 


The old chromos of yesteryear have become magnificent 
reproductions of Renoir, Cezanne, Picasso. The level of taste 
and culture has gone up with the standard of living. Many a 
business would do well to rediscover its customers — to find 
out how they really live, what they really want. Do they really 
fall for the old packages and the old displays and the old 
billboards? Would they like something else better than what 
they’re buying, if some manufacturer only knew the practical 
details of the case? 


COMMERCIAL “INTELLIGENCE” NEEDS OVER- 
HAULING. One of the first considerations in planning a 
military operation is the gathering and classification of infor- 
mation about the enemy — and then relaying it to all 
concerned. That is the function of the Intelligence Officers 
and Personnel. Business Intelligence is fantastically neglected. 
Some amazing cases can be readily unearthed. Not long ago 
one of the big chemical companies went into a side line in 
a rather big way and failed miserably. The same product 
had been tried by another company a couple of years earlier 
with just as unhappy results. Knowledge of the facts could 
have saved the company a pretty penny and countless hours 
of managerial time and effort. The records disclose the fact 
that the previous attempt by another company was known — 
but nobody bothered to check the results. 


Without burrowing further for shocking instances of mis- 
management attributable to bad intelligence work, you can 
easily prove to yourself the need for better fault finding. Go 
to any sales manager you know and ask him to show you 


what his leading competitors are doing in research, dealer 
aids, sales promotion stunts, package improvement, sales 
conventions and exhibits, new marketing methods, new uses 
or new products. He’ll tell you lots of things that his sales- 
men and market contacts have brought in, but ask him to show 
you a complete line of samples or swatch cards or mat services 
or sales manuals of competing brands! No wonder so many 
large companies get scooped so often. 


THE UTTER SIMPLICITY OF THE MOST COM- 
PLICATED THINGS. When Lawrence Lowell was Presi- 
dent of Harvard one of the leading professors suddenly died. 
It was a small department. In addition to the deceased 
Professor there were an Assistant Professor and an Instructor. 
Lowell gathered the two survivors into his office, neither of 
whom was of a stature and maturity to fill the number one 
job. He asked them just one question: “Who is the top man 
in the country to fill the post?” A name was instantly men- 
tioned. Lowell immediately gave orders to go get him, but 
was told that the prospective professor liked his own spot 
better than Harvard. Undeterred, Lowell promptly suggested 
that ways and means might be found to give the man a lucra- 
tive consulting practice on the side — only to be told that 
he was independently very wealthy. There was a pause. 
Finally, the Harvard President asked his young teachers 
whether they thought a research budget of from $125,000 
to $150,000 might be interesting. They agreed that it might 
be — and (P.S.) the job got the man. What’s the Moral? 
That it’s nice to be rich so that you can buy anything you 
want? No, there’s more to it than that. Lots of people as well 
as lots of institutions and large corporations are rich — but 
do they always use their money as wisely as did President 
A. Lawrence Lowell? 


So isn’t that another obvious fact to be rediscovered? That 
it isn’t the company that makes the man, but the man or 
rather the men that make the company — and that nothing 
should stand in the way of getting the best men? 


The best men are particularly important in this era of difficult 
negotiations not only between corporations and subsidiary 
corporate units but also between corporations and _ their 
counterparts in foreign lands. If the research is mechanized, 
if run-of-the-mill statistics (including those dished out by 
press bureaus) are accepted, if there is no direct pipe line 
to the actual people involved, the correctness of any decision 
that may be made will be purely coincidental. 


The utter simplicity of many a complicated operation lies 
in the modest little fact that if you can find the right man to 
get you the information you want, or bring back the new 
ideas you must have, or negotiate with hard-to-reach and 
hard-to-handle groups — THE SOLUTION OF THE PROB- 
LEM IS NOT FAR AWAY. 


— FROM THE PUBLISHER’S DESK 
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The thread of the story is LUREX 


LUREX® ADDS MAGIC SHIMMER TO SILK CREPE... fashion’s best-loved fabric. In this elegant 
and fluid interpretation by Catoir— Lurex dramatizes the newest fashion colors in graceful crepes 
with the subtle gleam of gold. Lurex, non-tarnishing metallic yarn made only by the Yarn Division of 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio» New York: 350 Fifth Avenue+London+ Amsterdam 
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